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Carlos Davila 


We CHILEANS HAVE BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT in a way that might have made us vain; instead, we 


are merely said to be proud. 


literature, beginning with a stubborn attempt to de-Latinize us. 
Chileans were the least Latin people in South America. 


The tendency to make us appear “different” stands out in this 


Gustavo Schafer wrote that 
Alberto Cabero points to the elements 


“that have made the Chilean the least Latin of Spanish-American races, that gave us sound gov- 


ernments and a reputation as a strong and disciplined nation.” 


Francisco Encina—who has 


corrected so many nineteenth-century notions about history—and others, hold similar concepts. 


Naturally, to say that Chileans are “less” Latin is to 
imply that everyone in that part of America actually is 
Latin. This dogma of Ibero-American Latinism is hard 
to combat, but it is easy enough to find out, if one really 
wants to, that the conquistadors were not Latins at all. 
They were Celtiberians and Goths. They inherited their 


language from the Romans, but their racial characteristics 
owed as much to Phoenicians, Greeks, or Carthaginians. 
Something similar happened with the Araucanians or 
Mapuches: they took the language of the Chincha-Chilean 
culture. But that did not identify them with the races 
they displaced, which made up more than two thirds of 
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the population of Chile when the conquerors came. 

It is curious that almost all the experts who try to split 
off Chileans into a non-Latin category do so in a certain 
spirit of praise, as if to say that they are not emotionally 
unstable, effervescent, superficial, wayward, and verbose, 
like the typi¢al Latin. They describe them as sober, 
disciplined, reflective, pragmatic, virile, cautious, unsenti- 
mental, grudging in praise and harsh in criticism, little 
given to worries about the abstract or to emotional out- 
i bursts, as a result of which they have made Chile, in 
Cabero’s words, “a country where orators of high-flown 
wordiness go down in ridicule.” But these characteristics 
would make them resemble the Romans, who we must 
suppose are the most genuine Latins, at least historically. 

Even Keyserling, never backward in saying disagree- 
able things about the New World, treats Chileans in 
another fashion. They seem “hearty” to him, “less 
hypocritical, less conceited, less likely to promise some- 
thing they cannot do.” “Less,” but still somewhat—as 
much less as “the spirit of that continent allows them to 
be.” Because, according to this Baltic-Teutonic philoso- 
pher, a “Nordic spirit” reigns in Chile, the Chilean is 
“as different from the Argentine or Peruvian as the 
German from the Frenchman.” 

With all there may be of caprice or partiality in these 
judgments, the Chilean unquestionably became distinctive 
in South America. He had to be so for many historical, 
geographic, ethnic, and economic reasons. The races 
fused by blood and fire to form his nationality were 
unlike those on the rest of the continent. The Araucan- 
ians, with their untamed rebelliousness, fierce loyalties, 
and military genius, differed even from the other Indians 
who became part of the nation. The conquerors were born 
warriors who knew how poor the colony was but came 
anyway, attracted, like Ercilla, by martial adventure. 

Moreover, Chile lived apart because, as Bolivar said, 
it was “the farthest corner of the Universe,” and so 
remained until the opening of the Panama Canal. There. 
in that distant corner, it was for all practical purposes 
an island, separated from the rest of the world perhaps 
more by the Andean wall than by the Pacific. “The 
violent Spaniard and the violent Araucanian,” as Earl 


Chilean democracy in action 


Parker Hanson says, were alloyed in the midst of a war 
that lasted three hundred years, an almost unparalleled 
saga saved from oblivion by the lyric exaltation of Ercilla. 
Andrés Bello wrote that Chile was “the only modern 
nation whose foundation has been immortalized in an 
epic poem.” 

The young aristocrat Don Alonso de Ercilla y Zaniga 
fought a long campaign against the Araucanians, took 
part in seven bloody battles against them, and then dedi- 
cated to them the three books and 37 cantos of his famous 
epic La Araucana. He writes that.it is “an authentic 


“history,” although he modestly laments that “the valor 


of the Araucanians is worthy of higher praise than I can 
give them with my verses.” And that is saying a lot, 
for this “best epic poem of the Americas,” as a U.S. 
scholar has called it, is overflowing with praise. Its lines 
are known in every language: 


Chile, fertil provincia senalada . . . 
Tan soberbia, gallarada y belicosa . . . 
No ha habido jamas Rey que sujetase 
Esta soberbia gente libertada, 

Ni comarcana tierra que osase 

Mover en contra y levantar espada. 
Siempre fué exenta, indémita y temida, 
De leyes libre y de cerviz erguida. 


Vividly costumed huasos or cowboys ride in a rodeo, 
typical entertainment for Chilean country people 


Chile, fertile province, famous... , 
Dauntless, bellicose, and haughty .. . 
Never has a king subjected 

Such fierce people proud of freedom. 
Ne’er has dared a neighboring country 
Raise the sword and move against them; 
Always were they feared, unshackled, 
Free of laws, with necks unbending.* 


* Translation by Charles Maxwell Lancaster and Paul T. Man- 
chester, published in 1945 by Vanderbilt University Press, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. 
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Three bright-eyed.chilenos: 
from the country (right) 
and from the city 


The might of these people was not merely a_ poetic 
vision of Ercilla’s. All the chroniclers express themselves 
in the same way. Valdivia described to the king the 
“valor and audacity”*with which “the most splendid and 
magnificent Indians that have been seen in these parts” 
advanced in formation. Armchair strategists have com- 
pared the Mapuche legions with those of Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon. 

Who were they? Where did they come from? They 
had been there perhaps two centuries when the conquer- 
ors arrived, a column of granite across Chilean territory 
marking the line where Inca power had been repelled. 
They had pushed back toward the north the Atacamas, 
Chinchas, and Diaguitas, who had developed elements of 
a culture of their own before they submitted to Inca 
domination; toward the south, the Huilliches, who had no 
contact with the Incas, and preserved an indigenous civili- 
zation much more advanced than historians of the last 
century would have us believe. No fewer than thirty 
other races mingled with these. But there in the center 
was the compact, robust, warlike Araucanian State, with 
some 400,000 Indians. Encina described them as “the 
model of the most virile psychology and the greatest vital 
energy among the races on the American continent.” The 
Mapuches fought three hundred years against the Crown 
and against the Republic; a half century had passed since 
independence, and my generation was being born, by 
the time the Araucanians finally recognized the sov- 
ereignty of Chile. The Araucanian War alone cost more 
than the entire Conquest of America, a historian and 
economist assures us. These Araucanians fought against 
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Europe’s best soldiers, and the admiration was mutual. 
A lonco or Araucanian captain quoted in the Comentarios 
Reales (Royal Commentaries) could not understand how 
150 men could fight against his 12.000 warriors. He asks 
if “the Spaniards are mortal like the Indians or immortal 
like the Sun and Moon, which feel neither hunger, thirst, 
nor fatigue; nor need sleep or rest.” 

The Iberians had fought for centuries against invaders 
on the Peninsula with the same tenacity the Araucanians 
displayed against them in Chile. These two nations 
encamped face to face for three centuries were more than 
simply two rival peoples. The fusion that created the 
new Chilean took place amidst rivers of blood. The 
Iberians who conquered Chile were mostly Castilians and 
Andalusians; later came the Basques. They had more 
Gothic blood, says a historian, “than the mass of the 
Spanish people” of that time. The ethnic stock of the 
Araucanians is lost in the “impenetrable darkness of his- 
tory,” according to Bonnycastle. Ambrosetti has them 
coming from the Atlantic coast; a Spanish chronicler 
believes them to be Tartars; some even link them to the 
Teutons. The theories about them are as numerous and 
as unproved as the thirty or more that try to explain the 
origin of the twelve or thirteen million inhabitants of 
America at the time of Columbus. 


A school of croupiers: Vina del Mar’s huge gambling casino 
where Chileans love to try their luck at the gaming tables 


Below: Chilean ski fan on Andean slopes. Season is at its 
height from June to September 
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The park at Vina del Mar. Chilean hospitality reaches its 
peak in this sophisticated Pacific resort next to the picturesque 
port of Valparaiso 


If La Araucana could make our Chilean heads swell, 
Bolivar’s oft-quoted Jamaica Letter could do no less. The 
Liberator wrote in 1815: “Chile is called by the nature 
of her situation, by the simple customs of her virtuous 
population, by the example of her neighbors and the 
lofty republicans of Araucania, to enjoy the well-being 
to be procured by the good and just laws of a Republic. 
If any Republic lasts a long time in America I believe 
it will be the Chilean. The spirit of liberty has never 
been extinguished there; the vices of old Europe and of 
Asia will come late or never to corrupt the customs of 
that farthest corner of the Universe. Her territory is 
limited and it will always be out of infectious contact 
with other men. She will not alter her laws, her customs, 
and her practices; she will preserve the unity of her 
political and religious opinions. In a word, Chile can 
be free.” 

This letter, apparently to an Englishman, undoubtedly 
expressed the hope that the Chilean, practically an 
islander, would offer the same political possibilities as the 
Briton on his Isles, whom Bolivar so much admired. 
Waldo Frank wrote that the Chilean “speaks more like 
an Englishman.” Blanco Fombona came to the conclu- 
sion that the Bolivarian prediction of 145 years ago had 
been fulfilled, when he said: “Rarely has the genius 
of man seen so far and so clearly.” But Bolivar wrote 
in the days when Chile only glimpsed independence; the 
130 years of the Republic are too brief for judging pre- 
dictions about the long-run direction of a State. The 
world is now in too close contact, too unified, for distance 


to immunize against “infectious contacts.” 

The Republic was born ethnically robust. “In no part 
of the Western Hemisphere,” writes Hanson, “did the 
melting-pot operate so completely as in Chile”; while 
Harry Frank observes that Chile is ethnically “the most 
homogeneous country of South America.” The new 
Republic started out strong, but sharply stratified into 
economic rather than racial classes. In his classic book 
Chile, Land and Society, for which I had the honor of 
writing the preface, Prof. George McCutchen McBride 
says that Chile was established with a “government of the 
hacendados, by the hacendados, for the hacendados.” 

Swelled by the new fortunes from mining, industry, 
and commerce, this landholding class was cut off from 
the great mass by an economic abyss. “The intense spirit 
and the misery of this people” astonished more than one 
foreign observer. Class differences and enmity spilled 
over into the first poor, austere years of the Republic, 
with its paternalistic governments, and the Emperor of 
Brazil remarked that his country was a democratic 
monarchy while Chile was an aristocratic republic. These 
crevices still exist. We are told that Chile is the least 
Latin nation, yet today her structure and politico-social 
operation noticeably resemble those of her two older 
Latin sisters, Italy and France. 

To be sure, there has been no shortage of critics to 
point out less admirable qualities in the Chilean character. 
Alberto Cabero himself describes it as not free from 
inconstancy, cruelty, superstition, envy, shortsightedness, 
sensuality, pessimism, sadness, and given to alcoholism 
and gambling. Even though it has produced some of 
America’s greatest poets, it has been charged with lack 
of creative imagination, poverty of inner life, and limited 
ability to capture the spiritual. With it all, if the debits 
and credits of these opinions about us are summed up, 
the balance seems favorable in these decisive moments 
when, according to Francisco Encina, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can peoples face the great “danger of being dragged 
down in the senile decomposition of the West before 
having completed their cycle of life.” 


Country women of southern Chile selling their produce 
at Angelmo section of Puerto Montt 
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ARGENTINA 


Chilean profile 


Sergio Carvallo 


STRETCHING TO THE SOUTHERNMOST TIP of South 
‘* America, along the lofty range of the Andes, lies a narrow 
ve band of earth lashed by the Pacific’s waves, cut by roar- 
ing rivers, and studded with mountain peaks, that bears 
the name of Chile. It’s a peculiar land, reaching from 
the tropics to the pole, squeezed between mountains and 
ocean. And the five and a half million souls who live 
there make up an unusual people, racially and socially 
homogeneous. 
Under the burning rays of the tropic sun, the torrid, 
i dry expanse of the northern desert bears rich and inex- 
haustible deposits of nitrates and copper that are the 


oO Symbols at map’s center indicate 
hydroelectric plants; derricks at 
bottom indicate oil fields 
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northern Chile’s nitrate fields 


living sap of the nation’s economy and make ours a 
mining country. It is a zone of effort and privation. The 
climate, the way of living, the vicissitudes of fortune, the 
very nature of the exhausting work are harsh and demand- 
ing. In this environment our copper, iron, nitrate, 
sulphur, silver, gold, and manganese are produced, while 
borax lies waiting for human hands to tap its rich beds. 

Farther south, the rivers grow larger. They no longer 
lose themselves in the hot desert sands, but flow on to 
the sea. Along their routes flourishing green valleys 
offer sweet-smelling fruit. Then we come to the torrential 
stream of the Aconcagua, which marks the beginning of 
the true agricultural zone. In this region, wheat and 
vineyards, truck gardens, rice, tobacco, hemp, forage, 
medicinal and industrial plants like poppies and sun- 
flowers prosper in close-pressed confusion. Here cattle 
graze on rolling fields hemmed about by hills and moun- 
tains and cut now and se by the singing waters of a 
cold, fast river. 

This lovely panorama is the hum of the region’s 
drudgery and harshness. | Irrigation is difficult, for water 
must be carried great (distances by costly engineering 
works. In winter the full rivers wash away whatever lies 
in their path. Erosion jis an endemic evil plaguing the 
land, and the undependgble rainfall may suddenly destroy 
the most promising prospects. While the soil is rich and 
yields well, this land will give its reward only for hard 
work and ceaseless energy. 

The beating of the waves proves victorious in Chacao, 


Loading nitrate at Tocopilla, a port for 


where the continent is ground up, to break out in thou- 
sands of picturesque islands scattered through the south- 
ern sea. Here the temperature falls and the landscape 
turns gray. A little to the north, just past the magnificent 
River Bio-Bio, immense forests begin to cover the long 
valley with their dense shade, opening only to let through 
the deep emerald waters of another peaceful river—the 
Calle-Calle, the Bueno, or the Maullin. And while the 
forests provide man with a wealth of wood, the oil zone 
releases its potent black spurts, bearing new promise, and 


Spinning room at Renca Mill, cotton 
and rayon manufacturers in Santiago 


rich marine life accumulates along the 2,400 miles of 
coast line. 

Effort is the basic characteristic of the Chilean. For 
everything there requires energy and struggle, whether 
travel on its winding mountain roads, digging mineral 
wealth in the rigorous climate of the northern pampas, or 
cultivating those rich fields that demand constant battle 
with nature to obtain water and prevent erosion. 

All this has molded a virile, energetic people, with great 
endurance, enterprising, particularly suited to industriali- 
zation. Still more, the country’s isolated position, with 
an extensive open coast on the Pacific, points toward a 
natural maritime and industrial calling. 

The realistic Chileans became aware of this some 
time ago. During the First World War the country took 
its first big steps toward industrialization, although some 
industries of importance had existed since the middle of 
the nineteenth century—shipyards, for example, which 
built vessels of medium draft, all sorts of textile plants, 
and pottery works. 

In the last twenty years, industrialization has taken on 
a much faster tempo. The basic tool has been an organi- 
zation known as the Corporacién de Fomento de la 
Produccién (Corporation for the Development of Produc- 
tion), which went into action in April 1939. The idea 
behind it was to rebuild Chile’s economy, stressing the 
development and national use of the country’s resources 
to improve living conditions. This was a genuinely 
native idea, and the Development Corporation is a truly 


Harvesting grapes for Chile’s famous 
wine industry 


national product, not modeled on any foreign example. 
In ten years of successful activity, it has become the 
prince ipal agency for carrying out the government's 
economic policy. 

Originally the Development Corporation was financed 
by a series of special taxes turned over directly to it. 
These included payments in Chilean currency, for invest- 
ment within the country, and in foreign exchange, for the 
service of foreign debts. But since 1948 a total quota 
for the organization, worked out according to its needs, 
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has been included in the general national budget. Sim- 
ilarly, the annual national foreign exchange budget pro- 
vides the necessary foreign funds. In addition to these 
government contributions, the Corporation has consider- 
able income of its own, made up of profits on investments, 
interest, amortization, and repayment of loans, plus com- 
mission fees for services to private individuals. 

The Corporation is directed by a Board made up of 
representatives of public and private organizations con- 
cerned with encouraging production, with the Minister of 
Economy and Commerce as Chairman. Executive officers 
are responsible for daily administration. The staff is 
organized on a technical basis, in five departments cor- 
responding to the major fields of activity: mining, agri- 
culture, industry, fuel and energy, commerce and 
transportation. 

Corporation action for industrial development may 
take several forms. Sometimes it goes into the produc- 
tion field itself, forming an autonomous affiliate, with 
capital subscribed by both the Corporation and private 
individuals or concerns, but with the Corporation keep- 
ing supervisory powers over the new company. This has 
been done, for example, with the Compania de Acero del 
Pacifico to exploit the Huachipato iron and steel works 


and the ENDESA (Empresa Nacional de Electricidad, 


Entrance to textile mill in Chiguayante section 
of Concepcion 


S. A.) to carry out the electrification plan. In other 
cases, where existing companies are already carrying on 
work that is to be strengthened, the Corporation may give 
them technical assistance and lend them money to expand 
their activities, improve production, or increase their 
capital. In this case, the Corporation becomes in effect a 
partner in the business for the term of the loan or other 
assistance. Finally, it can make direct loans, with ordi- 
nary collateral, to individual producers or small busi- 
nesses. In special cases, it is free to adopt other means for 
effective action. But all of its aid must go toward new 
development, not for regular day-to-day commercial 
financing. 

In the field of mining, the Development Corporation 
has aimed principally at the production of refined metals, 
both for industrial use within the country and to offer 


Test boring jor copper 


products that can be more profitably exported than crude 
ores. At the same time, it has encouraged production of 

metallic gold, for use in direct international payments. 
Under this program, it undertook to establish a foundry 
for gold and copper and to develop mines to supply it. 
The plant was planned to handle 142,000 tons of ores, 
concentrates, and flux a year, to give an annual produc- 
tion of 7,200 tons of copper, 2.600 kilograms of gold, and 
4,500 kilograms of silver. It is now nearing completion 
at Copiap6é. As a natural complement to this foundry 
and the one in Chagres, construction has begun on an 
(Continued on page 41) 


Pedro de Valdivia nitrate mill; tanks in foreground 
hold solution used to leech the ore 
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Alvaro Pérez and Serge Fliegers 


THERE'S A SEASON of the year when people in every country of America cut loose and rush into 
the streets to sing. They don grotesque masques and forget inhibitions. They laugh. They shout. 


They weep. 

Carnival in Rio, New Orleans, and Havana is so well- 
known that visitors from other countries try to schedule 
their arrival to coincide with the famed pre-Lenten shows. 
Of the three, the New Orleans Mardi Gras, which we have 
just attended, is perhaps the most solemn and elaborate. 

Founded in 1722 by Jean Baptiste Lemoine Bienville, 
New Orleans is about a hundred miles upstream from the 
main outlet of the Mississippi River. Actually, much of 
the city is below the flood level of the river, whose waters 
are held back by huge levees. The years of French and 
Spanish rule, which ended with the Louisiana Purchase 


It’s carnival time, and anything goes. 


in 1803, have left their cultural imprint. Famed for its 
Creole cooking, this great port boosted its Hemisphere 
and world trade by establishing a foreign trade zone— 
where goods can be unloaded for transshipment abroad 
without payment of customs duties—and the highly suc- 
cessful International House, where many countries and 
manufacturers have displays. 

In New Orleans, one of the few U.S. cities where it is 
celebrated, Mardi Gras is a red-letter season for people 
throughout the forty-eight states. Every year they flock 
southward to join the half a million local celebrants in 
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“the greatest free show on earth.” But the real Mardi 
Gras is strictly an upper-crust affair, and the average 
visitor is not admitted to the exclusive court where Rex, 
Emperor of Mardi Gras, holds forth. 

Starting on January 6, Day of the Three Kings, an 
endless string of private parties anticipates the opening of 
carnival. “Mardi Gras”—Shrove or “fat” Tuesday—falls 
the day before Ash Wednesday, which ushers in Lent. 
During the preceding seven days—this year the week of 
February 14—1the city lets its hair down. 

Shops, offices, markets close; only bars and restaurants 
stay open. Everything is jumbled confusion. While spec- 
tators frolic on the sidewalks, elaborate floats parade 
through the streets showering gifts. Masqueraders trade 
their identity for a new personality. Together with friends 
and visitors, wi form a noisy, colorful mass that pours 


Wumaro 


New Orleans residents and tourists pack Canal Street to see His 
Majesty Rex, King of Mardi Gras, on parade 
down broad Canal Street toward the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, then veers off into the French Quarter—the 
famous Vieux Carré—and eventually trickles into bars 
and absinthe houses. On Bourbon Street alone, 47 bars 
stay open night and day. Time means nothing there, and 
one frequently hears the remark: “Why leave now? It’s 
only five in the morning and another floor show is about 
to start.” A few blocks away, singing throngs break into 
dance. One watches an improvised minuet in the same 
district where jazz was born, or the frenetic zig-zag of 
the jitterbug in front of the old Cabildo, built in 1770 
by Alexander O'Reilly for the Spaniards who then ruled 
New Orleans. In fact, the current revival of interest in 
the New Orleans or “Dixieland” type of jazz brought 
additional visitors this year. Improvising musicians and 
enthusiastic listeners are giving new life to old night spots 
on Bourbon Street. 

The crowd is good-natured and gay, but its costumes 
tend toward the macabre. This year’s most popular mask 


was a rubber piill-on of Frankenstein’s monster. Devils 
ranked a close second in popularity, trailed by lugubrious 
one-eyed Men from Mars. For the first time the king’s 
float—$30,000 worth of papier maché—was drawn by 
jeeps instead of the traditional mules. Mayor Morrison 
explained that the Department of Sanitation was being 
mechanized and had got rid of the mules that previously 
drew the rubbish wagons and, on occasion, carnival floats. 

This season’s guests of honor were the Duke and 


tie 


Early evening 
on Canal Street 


Kids as well as grown-ups get a 
kick out of Mardi Gras 


Carnival couple takes 
time out to cut a rug 
on a side street 


Duchess of Windsor—which posed something of a pro- 
tocol problem. Tradition demands that everyone pre- 
sented to His Majesty King of Carnival must bow or 
curtsy. Who, then, would bow to whom? The visiting 
royalty came through nobly, the Duke bowing with a 
knowing grin before His Majesty Rex, while the Duchess 
made a deep curtsy. But the general public remained 
skeptical until a democratic clown appeared from the 
multitude, approached the ex-king of England, grasped 
him firmly, and planted a colorful kiss on his forehead. 

Later, when the visiting couple’s automobile paused to 
wait for a traffic light to change, a woman pushed her 
head into the car, looked fixedly at the Duchess, and 
exclaimed to the Duke: “Now I understand why you gave 
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up the greatest throne on earth.” The former king blushed 
deeply, impulsively grabbed the woman’s hand and 
kissed it. 

During a short trip on the Mississippi aboard one of 
the classic stern-wheelers, the Duke commented in Spanish 
to a Colombian member of the group: “This might be a 
voyage down the Magdalena.” As for the Mardi Gras 
itself, he pronounced it “as magnificent and well organ- 
ized as any function of the British Court.” 

Mardi Gras celebration goes back to the ancient Roman 
Lupercalia and Saturnalia. The word “carnival” is 
derived from carne (meat) and vale (farewell). “Good- 
bye to meat” dances introduced a period of fast, which 
was officially decreed by Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, 
and is still observed today. The custom of merrymaking 
before Lent spread through the Catholic countries of 
Europe. taking a firm hold in Italy and Southern France, 
then moving on to Paris. Parisians turned out en masse 
to follow a fat beef—boeuf gras, hence Mardi Gras—with 
gilded horns and hooves and garlands about its neck, 
pulled in a cart and ridden by the “Queen of the Butch- 


Negroes began separate celebration many years ago to satirize 
whites’ Mardi Gras, are now a top attraction 


ers.” This popular celebration followed the more aristo- 
cratic “Soirées du Roi,” a series of masked balls given 
at Versailles every evening starting the twelfth night after 
Christmas. 

French colonizers brought Mardi Gras to New Orleans 
in 1718. Today the Queen once chosen by the butchers is 
a member of New Orleans’ social register, elected by 
secret ballot. The beef in the cart has been replaced by 
splendid floats, but the “King’s Evenings” are still carried 
on. In fact, these glittering balls are the heart of the 
celebration. They are so exclusive, the story goes, that 
back in 1887, when two invitations were lost, a $2,000 
reward was posted. 

The first New Orleans ball took place in 1827. A group 
of young men in fancy costumes pranced through the 
streets, beating on pans with spoons and swinging at 
unsuspecting passersby with flour-filled stockings. At 
a given signal, they dispersed and repaired to a 
private party. 

The party and street-frolicking were repeated annually 


until 1833, when a secret society was organized, headed 
by a captain whose identity remained unknown. This 
“Krewe,” as it was called, planned and financed festivities. 
In 1839 it sponsored a parade, and in 1872 the Krewe 
of Rex elected its King, starting a dynasty that still rules 
today, with a newly elected monarch each year. There 
are now 69 Krewes, with names like Comus and Momus, 
the Knights of Mithras and Babylon, the Marionettes and 
Les Danseurs. 

About a dozen Krewes put on the yearly three-million- 
dollar parades, with members footing the bill. At secret 
meetings, hooded members lay their plans well in 
advance, deciding on the motif of their parade. The 
floats are built in abandoned cotton warehouses by men 


Left: pirates, a feature 
of Carnival everywhere 


higeneral costumes tend 
toward the grotesque 


who do nothing else. , Neither a float nor a costume is 
ever used twice, and the public gets its first and last 
look at these works of art on the day of the parade. 
Other Krewes organize the balls. Each club has its list 
of regulations and restrictions to keep out all but the 
privileged few. We were lucky enough to wangle an 
invitation. Attended by about 5,000 guests, this one was 
held in the Municipal Auditorium. On a huge, spotlighted 
stage, masked members of the Krewe in fancy dress 
depicted the theme of the evening: “The Child’s Dream.” 
There were devils, pirates, clowns, monks, and stately 
nobles from the Court of Rex. Ee: 
Suddenly, in a rude awakening, the orchestra struck up 
a popular song, I’ve Got a Luhvely Bunch of Cocoanuts. 
The dream became a nightmare as it changed to Wedding 
Samba. Then the milling mummers began to sing the 
Composed half a century ago for 


official carnival tune. 
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King Rex leads the fabulous main parade through New Orleans 


the Grand Duke Alexis (who also gave New Orleans its 
official Mardi Gras colors of green, gold, and purple), 
the song goes like this: 

“If I ever cease to love, if | ever cease to love, 

“May the Grand Duke Alexis ride a buffalo in Texas.” 

At this point, the King made his entrance and was 
presented to his radiant, unmasked queen. Solemnly, they 
took their seats on the double throne and gave the signal 
for the “call-outs,” a traditional carnival ball rite. Months 
before, each Krewe member sends an invitation to the 
ball by personal messenger to one or two ladies of his 
choice—a sweetheart, a wife, or someone he would like 
to meet. The whol¢ parterre of the auditorium is reserved 
for these dancing partners, while friends and husbands 
are relegated to the balcony and are strictly forbidden on 
the floor. As the dance begins, the names are called by 
ushers—sually junior members of the Krewe—and each 
lady is led to her masked admirer. He dances with her 
and gives her a souvenir, but doesn’t reveal his identity. 
His guest may never learn his name. New Orleans society 
puts great stock in these romantic encounters. 

In Rio de Janeiro’s Carnival the emphasis is on music. 
in Havana it is on dancing, in New Orleans on costumes. 
The Rio celebration involves a popular national contest, 
in which the samba schools compete with their best crea- 
tions in the country’s most important musical trial. 


Revelers samba through a huge square in Rio, where 
Carnival is gayer and noisier than in New Orleans 


Havana has a similar people’s contest, this time for 
dances instead of musical compositions. Clubs and min- 
strel bands bring out their best dancers, who go through 
the most incredible contortions all along the Prado, 
Havana’s main avenue. to the sound of maracas and 
guitars. 

Brazil’s famous samba schools work on their pieces 
all year round, and the best tunes are chosen at a gigantic 
fiesta in the Municipal Theater. Words and music are 
kept secret until the day of the judging. From then on, 
one hears nothing else. The three winning songs become 
a vibrant, insistent, almost morbid hymn, which everyone 
takes up deliriously. Rio Branco and Presidente Vargas 


As guests of honor Duke and Duchess of Windsor caught the 
Carnival spirit, entered enthusiastically into the swirl of events 
avenues are filled with singing people, pouring out all their 
emotion vocally—there is little space for dancing. The 
popular Come to the Mardi Gras song heard in the 
United States is actually an old Brazilian samba called 
Vado tenho lagrimas—*| want to cry, but I have no more 
tears,” it begins. One of this year’s big hits is Daqui nao 
saia (I won't leave this place), describing the plight of a 
large family in Rio’s housing shortage. 

In New Orleans, carnival is more of an orderly, pom- 
pous, civic act. Wealthy people compete in silks and 
good taste, and the season’s balls are the most important 
social events of Louisiana society. For Mardi Gras is 
a gaudy, carefully organized, aristocratic fiesta. 

In Rio and Havana, on the other hand, all social bar- 
riers are dropped. Some of the more conservative people 
prefer to sit the whole thing out somewhere else. Many 
Rio families take their holiday at this time, heading for 
Quitandinha or other resorts. In Havana they go to the 
country or the beach, or stay at home to avoid the noisy 
confusion in the streets. 

Mardi Gras lacks the wholesale madness and the sweep- 
ing, equalizing spirit of Carnival in Rio. The frenzied 
jubilance of Cuban Carnival is also missing in the U.S. 
South. On the other hand, New Orleans offers all the 
pageantry and abandon of another day, when Romans 
shouted “Carne Vale” and gave the world a universal 
tradition—an excuse to buy a new hat, acquire a new 
friend, embark on a new adventure. To rush into the 
streets and sing. 
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Don FRANCIscoO DE Miranpa, whom Napoleon called “the man of the sacred fire,” was born in 
Caracas, Venezuela, on March 28, 1750. The two hundredth anniversary of his birth is being 
observed this year throughout the civilized world. In his day Miranda was the classic globe- 
trotter, an associate of emperors, kings, philosophers, and statesmen. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and Knox, of Empress Catherine the Great, Frederick of 


Prussia, Josef II of Austria, and English Prime Minister Pitt. 
he took an active part in the French Revolution. 


With the rank of Field Marshal 


After devoting forty years of his life to the 


struggle for independence in America, he died fighting for it. 


“A world of men rolled into one,” wrote the philos- 
opher and physiognomist Johann Lavater of his friend, 
Francisco Miranda. “He is a man I can never forget. . . .” 
Tall, erect, dark-complexioned, he had a high forehead, 
flashing eyes, a fine and somewhat sensual mouth, a well- 
formed nose, a strong chin, and carefully powdered hair. 
Always elegantly dressed, he gave the impression of great 
refinement. According to the Duchess of Abrantes, “he 
stood out more for his originality than for his good looks; 


he had the fiery glance of the Spaniards, dark skin, and 
thin lips that revealed his brilliance even when they were 
silent. . . . Miranda was discreet, wise, ingenious, a pleas- 
ant and clever conversationalist, although at times 
gloomy, silent, and pensive.” “He had a strong will,” 
said Serviez. “When he wanted something, he wanted 
it desperately.” 

Miranda was 56 when he traveled in 1806 from New 
York to Venezuela aboard the Leander. The ship's cap- 
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Miranda's letter of introduction to George Washington, 
from whom he solicited aid for Venezuelan independence 
tain, James Biggs, who later published a Life of Miranda, 
left us a description of his famous passenger: “He is 
nearly five feet ten inches tall—a_ well-proportioned, 
strong, and active man. His eyes are the shade of a 
light-colored hazelnut. His nose is big and handsome, 
more English than Roman. His chest is square and 
prominent. He wears his grey hair long, powdered, and 
braided behind. His build gives a distinct impression of 
tenacity and distrust. . . . He never remains completely 
quiet; his feet and hands have to move continually to 
keep in step with his mind, which is always working. He 
sleeps a few minutes after dinner, then paces up and down 
until bedtime, which for him is around midnight. . . .” 
Robertson gives this description of Miranda when he 
returned to Venezuela in 1810 to lead the Revolution: 
“He no longer had the boundless energy of early man- 
hood. As he stood on the threshold of a new era in his 
adventurous life, his hair had turned to grey. He had 
weathered sixty summers and winters, most of which had 
been spent in foreign lands, where the manners and cus- 
toms were very different from those of his own people. 


Gilbert Stuart's portrait of Col. William 

Stevens Smith, secretary of U.S. Legation 

14 in London and friend of Miranda's who 
later helped outfit the ill-tated Leander 

expedition from New York in 1806 


Europe had left its mark on his appearance and his per- 
sonality. Aggressive, ambitious, and dogmatic, certainly 
not so magnetic as before, Miranda had acquired a cer- 
tain austerity. No one could be indifferent to him; he 
either attracted or repelled strongly. Difficult experiences 
and painful disappointments soured his disposition ; but in 
spite of his years, he was still fired with a youthful and 
contagious enthusiasm for liberty. . .. He dreamed of the 
day when he could enjoy the tranquillity of a free 
Venezuela.” 

Such was the personality of this great statesman and 
soldier when, after forty years of working in exile for 
American independence, he arrived in Caracas to carry 
out his plans. “It is a unique example,” writes the French 
historian Michelet, “of an existence completely and self- 
lessly dedicated to the advancement of an idea.” 

Miranda’s outstanding characteristic was _perserver- 
ance. He devoted four consecutive decades of his life to 
sowing and strengthening the idea of independence in the 
minds of Spanish Americans. Bolivar, San Martin, 
O'Higgins, Alvear, Montdafar, Rocafuerte, Narifio, and 
Madariaga were his disciples; his teachings and standards 
guided the whole movement. 

Miranda had an insatiable thirst for knowledge and 
gradually acquired a very well-rounded education. His 
friend Professor Pictet of Geneva wrote: “He is an extra- 
ordinary man for many reasons: the information he has 
gathered in the course of his travels to the four corners 
of the world, his conversational skill, his knowledge of 
history, literature, and the fine arts. He is more cosmo- 
politan than anyone I have ever known.” 

Miranda had mastered many European languages and 
studied the Greek and Latin classics in the original. A 
notation in his diary dated July 19, 1801 reads: “At home 
studying my Greek, which gives me a great deal of 
pleasure. . . .” 

The English publicist William Thomson wrote of 
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Miranda: “His opinions have a clarity and a force that 
are stirring and convincing. . . . He is a man of wisdom, 
genius, and military skill.” 

His eleven-room house on Grafton Street in London 
was that of a real Sybarite. There he was surrounded 
by all the traditional comforts of an English nobleman: 
mahogany and rosewood furniture, beautiful silver, Per- 
sian rugs, fine linens and statues, and, most impressive 
of all, one of the best private libraries in the English 
capital. By 1807 there were 6,000 books in the collection. 

Born and educated in an atmosphere of Catholicism, 
Miranda, like Bolivar, became more and more skeptical 
as he fell under the influence of eighteenth-century 
French philosophers like Voltaire, Rousseau, Holbach, 
and Grimm. Gradually he came to be a synthesis of the 
Encyclopedic spirit of his day. Writing in his diary in 
New Jersey, he said: “Every man has a right to pray to 
and praise God in the form and language dictated by his 
conscience; there is no one true religion or sect; all are 
good and equal... .” His biographer Biggs wrote that 
“If, as a philosopher, Miranda considered religion false, 


ox 
Signing of Declaration of Independence on July 5, 1811, while 
Miranda was fighting in Venezuela 
as a politician he made use of it.” When Father 
Alversanchez approached him as he lay dying in the 
hospital of the Carraca Arsenal to offer him the comforts 
of the Catholic religion, he dismissed him with these 
Voltairean words: “Let me die in peace.” 

Miranda’s lawyer Chaveau-Lagarde. in defending him 
before a revolutionary tribunal in Paris after the loss 
of the battle of Nerwinden, said of his client: “Miranda 
has dedicated himself almost completely to the sciences, 
art, philosophy, and to the study and spreading of liberty, 
without which he believes no people can achieve real 
happiness.” His great work as thinker, propagandist. and 
revolutionary was not lost. He left it as a heritage to the 
Liberator Simén Bolivar, who adopted three of his great 
projects: to win the independence of South America, 
establish Greater Colombia, and build a Panama Canal. 

From the time he was a young man Miranda took part 
in the Old World’s social life: the fashionable salons of 
the intellectual and social “élite” of Paris and London 
were always open to him. Like Bolivar, he was a devotee 


of the cult of Venus, and worshipped zealously at the 
altars of that goddess of flesh and blood. Reading the 
accounts of his romances in his diary reminds one of 
Rousseau’s Confessions. ‘All seventy volumes of his 
memoirs are full of references to the women who touched 
his worldly, adventurous, and gallant life. In the United 
States, Spain, Cuba, Haiti, Russia, Norway, Denmark, 
Germany, France, England, and Turkey the Don Juan in 
him was always on the alert. In this respect he was 
another Casanova. 

In Cadiz, as a Captain in the Princess’ Regiment, he 
fell in love with Pepa Luque, who sent him adoring letters 
when they were separated. “I am not happy anywhere,” 
she kept writing him, “when you are not with me... . I 
have no other recreation than reading your letters, and 
all of them seem short, Miranda of my heart... .”” Maria 
Teresa, who was his sweetheart in Madrid, wrote him: 
“In you I have my happiness and my comfort and in 
you I have my five senses and my heart and my mind. .. .” 

In the United States too, especially in New York, 
Miranda showed himself favorably disposed toward the 
fair sex. There his favorites were Susana Levington and 
her sister Eliza. Susana wrote in one of her letters: “Many 
preoccupations keep me from giving you more time, 
and I am worried that someone may read _ this 
correspondence. .. .” 

During his restless and eventful existence in Paris, 
London, Antwerp, and The Hague, his nymphs, as he 
used to call his lady friends, followed one another in quick 
succession, sharing his glory and misfortunes. 

Delfina, Marchioness of Custine, was his good friend 
in the days of the French Revolution. She wrote him at 
a time when he was forced into hiding: “I must hear 
from you and see you... .” The beautiful marchioness 
was tormented by jealousy over the undisguised affection 
of Madame de Staél for Miranda. 

In later life Miranda wrote of these affairs: “All I have 
left are ashes and memories.” 

Many stories have been invented about Miranda’s and 
Sarah Andrews’ two children: Leandro, born October 9, 
1803, and Francisco, born June 5, 1806, while Miranda 
was sailing along the Venezuelan coast on his way to 
make his unsuccessful attempt at invasion. In his book 
Los Dos Hermanos (The Two Brothers), the Colombian 
writer Medardo Rivas started the legend that Francisco 
was the son of an English noblewoman, Lady Hester 
Stanhope. He composed a letter supposed to have been 
written by Leandro, mentioning a great fortune left to 
him and his brother by Lady Hester Stanhope. W. 5S. 
Robertson proved this a forgery in his biography of 
Miranda by quoting from the woman’s will in which she 
left everything to her brothers. Robertson also proved 
that Miranda met the English noblewoman long after his 
sons were born. 

The assertion of another biographer, Don Ricardo 
Becerra, that Miranda married Sarah Andrews is also 
false, because, according to the court that probated his 
will, Miranda listed himself as a single man. Sarah 
served him faithfully for many years as housekeeper, and 
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figured as such in his will. He left her his furniture, as 
well as funds for herself and for the education of Leandro, 
who was named in the will as an illegitimate son. When 
Miranda signed that document, Francisco had not yet 
been born. He requested his executors and friends to take 
special care of Leandro “because he is ¢t the tender age 
of eighteen months and has no other protection. . . .” 

On September 29, 1805, Sarah Anavews wrote Miranda 
while he was traveling from London to New York: “I 
hope you found all your friends well and that they were 
glad to see you. . . . My dear Leandro is all a mother 
could wish for; every day he is lovelier, healthier, and 
more delightful. . . . He is my hope and consolation in 
the absence of my dearest friend. . . . I hope that soon 
I will have good news from my beloved General. Write 
me as often as you can.” 

On January 4, 1806, Miranda wrote her with great 
tenderness: “I wait anxiously for your letters. . . . Three 
have come since I arrived here. I hope that all goes well 
at home, and that your prudence and devotion will make 
up for the carelessness of others. . . . Take special pains 
with the health and education of Leandro. Treat him 
gently. . . . I need you more than anyone else to help 
make my undertaking succeed.” 

Obviously Miranda was looking out for his companion 
and son as well as the best of fathers even though they 
were thousands of miles away from him. . . . In a letter 
to his friend Vansittart, an official in the British cabinet, 
Miranda told of his deep love for his family and asked 
him to keep a protective eye on them 

Many years later, after the death of their father, both 
Leandro and Francisco Miranda y Andrews lived in 
Colombia. Leandro served in Bogota as Chief Clerk in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the last years of 
Bolivar’s Government, and Francisco turned up in Santa 
Marta around 1830 among the followers of the Liberator. 
Leandro afterwards lived in Caracas, where he founded 
the first commercial bank. He died in Paris in 1883, 
leaving descendants in France and Italy. Francisco, after 
having fought and won a duel in Bogota with the Consul 
from Holland, became active politically. He was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Cerinza, New Granada, and shot. 
Francisco had more of the recklessness and daring that 
Miranda showed in his youth than Leandro. 

Neither of the sons, however, had the father’s spark 
of genius. As Jules Mancini has written, their father 
was the first to envision the future of South America 
and the first to try to clear that dark wilderness, which 
he dreamed of converting into a Garden of the Pleiades. 
No danger or obstacle stopped him from working toward 
this end. He pursued his idea in the midst of difficulties, 
ingratitude, and treachery, stoically accepting in advance 
the two inevitable consequences: suffering and death. 
Fame was denied him for a long time. . . . Only recently 
have we begun to revive the memory of this man, whose 
name was engraved in stone a century ago in Paris 

“On the triumphal monument 
Whose inscriptions obey 
The dictates of History... .” 
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Above: Passport issued by Louis XVI to Miranda when 
he was traveling in France 


Document showing Miranda's appointment by the republicans 
as France's Field Marshal of the Army of the North in 1792 
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Strait of Magellan, a region of long twilights and sudden, blinding storms 


TO SAIL THROUGH THE CHANNELS OF THE CHILEAN SOUTH is to voyage through a sur- 
prisingly beautiful, exuberant fantasy. Every passing landscape seems a fit setting for a 
profound tragedy, without beginning or end, and in fact many of the region’s inhabitants live 
such a tragedy in their mortal struggle against the elements and ruthless adventurers. 


Undoubtedly, the Luisa’s drunken captain was a good 
sailor. The schooner sailed on without mishap. and this 
called for tremendous skill. In the narrows the sea hurled 
itself on the rocks. Even where it was shut in, it seemed 
unwilling to rest. Curling waves, their tops blown off in 
spray, doggedly advanced and retreated. 

After drinking like a pirate and giving a few orders 
to the small crew, Captain Nunez went to sleep in his 
little cabin. I could hear him snoring from the tiny 
dining room where | was reading. 

It grew dark early, around three in the afternoon. and 
the noise of the water seemed to dominate everything. 
The straining timbers creaked on the shoulders of the 
waves, and between creaks I could hear the water mount- 
ing. rushing in. conspiring. The holds were full of fire- 
wood, so the cargo of canned paraffin was lashed on deck. 
With the ship’s constant lurching. some of the contents 
spilled out of the tins. 

Eventually the wind dropped. The sails hung limply 
from the masts. But still the sea was enraged. Suddenly 
the schooner stopped in the middle of the treacherous 
channels. Now we could barely make out a few distant 
lighthouses on shore. 


Despite his slumber, Captain Nifiiez must have noticed 
much sooner than I that we were no longer making head- 
way. He jumped out of his cabin and dashed to the 
auxiliary engine room. In a few minutes the virginal 
silence of the lonely sea was broken by the irregular 
rattle of the motor. We began to glide slowly forward 
again. 

Like red fireflies, bits of burning coal flew from the 
smokestack, disappearing in the darkness. Some fell 
on the greasy bow, lighting little flames that grew rap- 
idly. Back in the dining room, the Captain watched the 
spreading fire through the porthole. Calmly he came 
up to me and, with a friendly clap on the back, exclaimed: 
“Take a blanket. I'll take another. We'll put this out. 
The Luisa is burning up!” 

Now our novice navigator realized the seriousness of 
the moment: the schooner was aflame at sea, shut off 
in the night. Soon the enthusiastic fire would reach the 
tins of paraffin—and that would be the end. Still, the 
Captain did not seem to take it so seriously. Of course. 
as usual he was drunk, but not too drunk to appreciate 
the danger. Nunez’ calm quieted me somewhat. and we 
went on deck with the blankets. 
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Pier at Punta Arenas, a busy, modern city of 30,000 in Chile's 
Far South 


“We've got to work quickly,” the Captain warned. “If 
we don’t choke the fire, the fire will choke us.” His 
little joke seemed to me in very poor taste. “Watch your 
step and throw the blankets on the flames.” 

Some of the flames obeyed us and went out after two or 
three insistent gasps. Others, stronger and bolder, resisted 
violently, biting at the blankets and our hands. When 
our clothes caught, one of the sailors threw a bucket of 
water on us. Jt was a hard and dangerous fight, but 
finally the fire subsided. 

We went back to the dining room content with our 
work, despite some serious burns and scorches. But the 
danger was not entirely over, for the smokestack con- 
tinued to spray the deck with burning embers. The Cap- 
tain, noting my worry, declared, “It may not happen 
again, but we’ve got to be ready.” He quickly downed 
several shots of whiskey and went out to take charge. 

Niuiiez seemed to be everywhere at once, hoisting sails, 
in the shrouds, taking the helm in the most difficult pas- 
sages. And everywhere we heard his strong, moving 
voice. It was the true voice of a sea captain, assured, 
inspiring confidence in the face of peril, seeming to do 
half the work itself. Hoarse, harsh, like the ery of a 
seal, it was a voice to drown out the noise of the waves 
in a raging storm or the howl of a gust of wind. 

A light breeze filled the sails, and the Captain ordered 
the motor shut off. The schooner sailed peacefully on 
through the night as we slept. 

Dawn found us anchored in Punta Arenas. It had 
snowed, and the port which then proudly called itself 
“The City of Millionaires” was alive with activity. A 
large steamer from Europe was unloading passengers. 
Motor launches darted about in all directions, and sailors’ 
piercing cries rang out above the muffled noise of the 
engines. Before the opening of the Panama Canal, the 
forced calls of Pacific-bound ships had brought a boom 
to Punta Arenas—now Magallanes—and the city was still 
thriving. 

It was a source of constant amazement to me that the 
southernmost city in the world should be so completely 
absorbed in unceasing business. It was carried on every- 


Punta Arenas, seen in the distance, lies in a flat, lonely 
country swept by violent winds 


where, in the club or on the plaza. At the docks and 
custom house all kinds of goods were being loaded and 
unloaded. Men talked of wool, wine, and wood sales. 
Our men of the South did not rest a second. At first 
I thought their dynamism stemmed from a desire to 
make a fortune in a hurry and get back to milder climes. 
But I found that many of the inhabitants loved the city 
as a favorite daughter, and many, already rich. gladly 
returned to this love after seeing the capitals of America 
and Europe. 

Even I, who thought I could never get used to the 
harshness of that land, sometimes remember with nos- 
talgia those nights by the fireplace, with the bright brush- 
wood bursting into sparks. Then I recall the company 
of many unforgettable friends, their solicitude, their ten- 
derness in ministering to the sick and bolstering up the 
faltering. 

The rigor of the elements, the distance from the capital 
—which generally means a lack of many essentials for a 
secure life—the risk, the struggle against rough, primi- 
tive nature—these things, like cold, bring people close 
together. The good ones form their band and the bad 
ones theirs. But all act openly, and don’t yet wear masks. 
Seeing people for what they are inspires confidence. 

Among these men there is no fictitious value in a 
famous family name, no advantage in belonging to a cer- 
tain political party or lodge. Everyone is judged for 
himself and even among those who are losing their integ- 
rity and vigor, the success that comes from cunning, a 
clever stroke, or luck doesn’t count for much. Those big- 
city rascals who scale the heights by hiding their maneu- 
vers under cover of darkness ought to try the experience 
of Patagonia to find out what they're really worth. 

Living this way is like playing with your cards on 
the table. You know where you're going; not even the 
rogues conceal their play very much. A tradition of 
manliness prevails, and the coward is the only one with 
a losing hand. 

Patagonia also contains many surprises that make good 
stories for the man from the capital. After several hours’ 
walking through the snow, for example, it is not unusual 
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Shaggy-coated sheep, prize specimens of southern Chile's 
most important business 


to come upon a country house with all the accoutrements 
for good living—including a conservatory bright with 
delicate flowers—and perhaps an excess of dinner jackets. 

But the hide of the land in these regions is hard, 
frozen, and rough; dry and somber. There are places 
where man feels a new kind of thirst, almost as sharp 
as the thirst for water—thirst for trees, for green fields, 
for the color of a flaming rose. 

Through its long season, the snow lies everywhere, cov- 
ering the monotonous plains. Nothing escapes its muted 
brilliance. Distant houses, the road. wire fences, even 
the ostriches darting about—everything is fleeting or 
motionless whiteness in the cruel and desolate expanse. 
Coming closer, we see flocks of sheep huddled together 
to ward off the snow. The good round eyes of these peace- 
ful animals are used to cold and sudden lashes of wind. 
Sometimes the snowfall covers them completely and they 
spend several days buried under it, living off the oil that 
sweats from their wool. When his flock has disappeared, 
the herdsman scans the white surface for the vapor 
plumes spouting from holes opened by their breathing. 
If he gets there in time, he may save his animals. 

A brave bush known as “mata negra” grows in this 
waste, with black stem and branches, green leaves, and 
yellow flowers. Their fragrance is as wild as the smell 
of the ostrich egg or guanaco meat. Often, the mata 
negra is the only plant surviving the cold. Its abundant 
heat-producing sap makes a ring around the trunk in 
summer that fends off the snow. 

* * * 

In Rio Gallegos I rented two little rooms in a house 
near the Harmony Hotel and Bar. One was my working 
study, the other served as sleeping quarters—if I can 
give that name to a place where | was unable to sleep. 
from the very first day, because of the obtrusive fanfare 
from the bar. The off-key music howled on all night. 
until five in the morning. At five o'clock sharp, the bar- 
boys started a new racket moving chairs and tables 
around. Just then, furious pounding began on a punching 
bag on the other side of the wall at my head. I could 
at least hope that the idiot responsible for this new tor- 


Houses on piles might be in Nova Scotia, belong to Puerto 
Montt, gateway to southern Chile 


ture would soon tire. With immoderate optimism I fig- 
ured his exercise might not last longer than fifteen min- 
utes. Half an hour of this strenuous exertion would leave 
him completely exhausted. But the half hour passed. It 
was six, then seven, and the tireless one continued his 
pummeling unabashed. 

Finding it absolutely impossible to sleep and prompted 
by curiosity to see the author of these endless blows, I 
dressed, went out into the hall, and knocked on my neigh- 
bor’s door. Sr. Rich was a tall, well-built boy, and not 
bad-looking, in spite of all. 

“Are you in the ‘habit of taking this exercise every 
morning at this hour?” I asked. 

“Yes. Afterward I go to work. I have no other free 
time.” 

“Unfortunately I sleep, or rather want to sleep, next 
door, and the hour when you start beating the wall would 
be a good one for sleeping. Don’t you see any way of 
fitting the development of your physique in with my 
welfare?” 

“None.” The word was curt and definitive. The enthusi- 
astic sportsman continued to wallop the punching-bag. 
I stalked furiously out of his room. 

That same day I went hunting with Rodolfo Reijer. 
The gray and black countryside was overwhelmingly sad. 
Tedious, treeless plains stretched endlessly to the horizon. 
Here and there little bushes gave out their savage smell. 
Quail went timidly in pairs, flattened against the harsh 
earth. The hunt was easy but cruel, for if we killed the 
cock or the hen, the other little creature would beg for 
death in fright, approaching us with a moving look. 

But the Patagonian “indifference” was already begin- 
ning to affect the newcomer. Tenderness or sentimental 
nonsense was worthless here. The problem, the only 
problem, was to fill the pouch as soon as possible. “It’s 
a shame to kill these birds,” Rodolfo had said, “but we’ve 
got to. They taste so good, and that beast Rubio in the 
hotel gives us mutton all the time. You get tired of it.” 

The wind blew unrelentingly, as tenacious as the mus- 
cles of Sr. Rich or the cruelty of the cold. Even the best 
individuals sloughed off some of their goodness here 
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in order to survive, for excessive goodness was consid- 
ered the worst weakness among these men of battle. The 
weak failed and disappeared. 

As we came back, | saw light shining through the 
erack under Sr. Rich’s door. The athlete was home, per- 
haps readying his instrument of torture for the next 
morning. Tormented by the idea of lack of sleep, | 
decided to talk to him once more. Perhaps | could con- 
vince him. 

The would-be boxer was imperturbable. There was 
nothing he could do. Laughing at myself inside, but 
realizing that reason was useless, | turned to threats. 
“My friend Rich, do you see this revolver?” I pulled out 
a terrifying weapon. 

“Colt 48.” the expert calmly replied. 

“Right. An excellent weapon. Don't forget that your 
exercise room is separated from my bedroom by only a 
thin wooden partition. If you are still determined to 
begin your practice at five in the morning, at that very 


me getting ready to carry out my promise. He waited 
a while, two or three minutes, then finally, no doubt 
with his heart pounding, threw the first punch at the bag. 

Almost at the same moment, I fired my first round 
toward the ceiling. The broken board parted. | need 
not tell you that I never shot the second bullet. Rich 
ran out quickly, slamming the door. I left the revolver 
on the writing desk and went sound asleep. 

* * 

There are times when we feel true pity for ourselves. 
That night I would have preferred anything to going on 
living in that environment. | couldn't read. The gale 
beat at the walls, bent the flagpole back and forth, and 
shook the seal of the consulate. I couldn't think. I felt 
blindly despondent. It seemed to me that the elements, 
people, everything had conspired against me. “Whose 
happiness did I steal to make me feel so disconsolate?”- 
I asked myself in the Argentine poet's words. when the 
telephone rang. 


hour I shall shoot the first bullet from this revolver at “Alo!” 
that wall, by the ceiling. The second will be aimed at “Hola!” 
your head, since there is no other way to make you “Juan?” 


understand.” Rich smiled feebly, but it was not a smile 
of unbelief. 

That night in the bar they danced, yelled, and sang 
as never before. I turned over fifty, a hundred, a thou- 
sand times in bed. But at five | would go to sleep. That 
was my hope. Rich would not show this time. He had 
been scared off. In Patagonia a threat is no laughing 
matter. They don’t waste words down there. Rich knew 
it. The bar’s accordion had finished the last tango when 
| heard my neighbor open his door. The hardhead was 
ready to begin his exercises. A terrible rage came over 
me, compounded of fatigue and the stupid injustice of 
the situation. | got up at once and seized the revolver. 

Rich was not entirely confident. Undoubtedly he heard 


Peaceful harbor at Angelmo, fishermen’s section 
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“Yes. Who's this?” 

“Soledad de Santillana. You must have heard of me.” 

As a matter of fact, a few days before a friend from 
Punta Arenas had written to ask me to call on Soledad 
in Rio Gallegos. “Give her my regards, and don’t miss 
meeting her. She is a very intelligent girl, composes 
music, and is very good looking.” 

I had not attached any importance to the message. My 
friend and I did not share the same concepts of talent or 
beauty. So I was not concerned with what had interested 
him. No doubt it was a case of some romantic provincial 
girl. Nevertheless, her voice and the easy flow of her 
conversation revealed something more than I had imag- 
ined. She spoke with the assurance of a pretty woman. 


Ox teams plod along the streets of many rugged frontier 
towns in southern Chile 
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She expressed herself graciously, sweetly, modestly. 

“Come to see me,” she was saying. “Perhaps in my 
house you will find books that are not in the shops in 
town. They send me them directly from Buenos Aires 
and Santiago. Do you like music? Here you can hear 
good records, in the absence of good orchestras. . . . 

“No, nothing like that. I'm just an ordinary pianist. 
But if you like, I'd love to give a concert just for you. 
A concert? Well, I have to call it something. . . . 

“Carlos told me you're not easy to get along with. I 
don’t believe him much. The townspeople have already 
spoken to me about you with approval, and they don't 
agree with our friend in Punta Arenas. They say you're 
not ‘difficult... When would you like to come? .. . 

“No one but myself. Not even any family. I have a 
place of my own. I can write my music there without 
interruption, and | will look forward to welcoming you 
there... . 

“Saturday at five. Don’t forget.” 

I had tried every way to avoid the interview. I pic- 
tured one of those typical small-town products, those 
disenchanted ladies who play horrible waltzes, who read 
or write artificial poems, as opaque as their wretched 
lives, composed of ragged flowers and immoderate dreams 
and bearing no connection with light or nature. Was 
Soledad one of those silent, transplanted souls, with great 
motionless eyes that gaze with the same cold glance on 
happiness. sorrow, pleasure, and crime? I had no illu- 
sions about her. Still it worried me. In these little towns 
the most banal incident has incredible repercussions. 

The few days seemed like many, but finally on Satur- 
day afternoon I set out for her house. Tangos drifted 
out of the bars like melancholy brooms to sweep in cus- 
tomers. | walked alone down Roca Street toward the 
end of town. After a few blocks I turned onto the cross 
street. Soledad must live in this block. That must be 


Sheep bearing marks which show when they were last sheared: 
Punta Arenas is center of the sheep-raising region 


her house, the big white one, with flowers in the win- 
dows. Flowers? In the midst of winter's cruelty, this 
springtime was a miracle, and the comfortable house. 
gracefully and tastefully furnished, was another. But the 
real surprises were the owner's refinement and talent, the 
serene harmony of her gentle gestures, and the voice that 
came from far away and seemed to strike a memory in 
my blood. 

“In what story did I read of you? 

In what dream did I dream of you? 
In what planet did I see you?” 

Nervo’s lines passed through my head as I beheld her. 

We didn’t talk much that afternoon, nor on those that 
followed. Her first sentence had confirmed what I already 
knew: .“I can imagine how cruel this absence from all 
you love must be for you.” 

I heard her play Bach, Beethoven, and Schumann on 
the piano. Later, after | had begged insistently, she let 
me hear her own music. smooth and exquisite. In its 
stream of fabulous colors | sensed her discernment, her 
purity, her vibrancy. : 

She told me, “Artists should be able to shut off the 
power of feeling at will. It is hard to have to receive 
everything—-good, bad, violent, admirable, sweet, and 
bitter, with one’s whole sensitivity exposed. Nerves. 
senses, and the brain, like the eyes, should have lids, 
which we could open or close at will.” 

“We would live with the lids closed almost all the 
time.” 

“Not I!” Her denial was sure, clear, definitive. 

Our deep friendship lasted throughout my stay in Rio 
Gallegos. I heard later that she remembered me with 
affection. And I have never forgotten her, or her music. 
or her Bach and Beethoven. Many years have passed, but 
I still see her in my imagination, far away, still beauti- 
ful, asking herself, with Schumann: “Why?” 


A pound loaf of bread and malta made from burned barley are 
breakfast for jarm workers near Osorno in the lake region 
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Wacky hobbyhorse greeted visitors to Children’s Exposition 
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URUGUAY 


Hazel O'Hara 


For THE CHILDREN’s Exposition that ran 39 summer 
days last December and January, architect Juan Carlos 
Montes Rega created a fairyland in the thick of Monte- 
video’s downtown traffic. Two small triangular plazas 
were at his disposal. Using outsize building blocks— 
nine feet square—-he placed them by twos, threes, or 
fours, occasionally hoisting one atop another to add ele- 
vation to his skyline. Like the traditional first toys of 
childhood, they came in lovely shades of blue, green, 
yellow, peach, pink, and, with one side open, made fine 
booths for an exposition. On their sides, they bore the 
ABC’s, pictures of a smiling summer sun, of frogs, ele- 
phants, and other creatures that tickle the fancy of a 
child. Several giant blocks were used to repeat down the 
lines of the Exposition the words “Health, Education, 
Nourishment.” The fence guiding the public to the 
proper entrance was made of flat little mannikins, like 
gingerbread boys, holding hands. 
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In the smaller of the two plazas, Mr. Montes Rega 
installed a small stage with a curved roof and a grand- 
stand. At the back of each plaza he hung a high screen 
for the daily motion pictures. Then he slung a rainbow 
from one plaza to the other above Avenida Agraciada, 
which comes hurtling betwyen to join Avenida 18 de 
Julio. At the apex of one triangle, where people entered 
the Exposition through a doorway of three building 
blocks, he placed an eighteen-foot-high hobbyhorse, a 
bit wild of eye as any good hobbyhorse should be. 

During the dismantling the last week in January, that 
hobbyhorse was the most distrait-looking creature in all 
Montevideo. Where were the people who had been filing 
in under his nose at the rate of more than 8,000 a day? 
More than 300,000 had passed that way. The last night 
of the Exposition the line of waiting children and adults 
had filled the side street skirting the little plaza. The 
next day 300 people came at the usual opening hour 
around five in the afternoon and, like the hobbyhorse, 
looked about with shattered expectancy. What had hap- 
pened to their Exposition? 

The National Foundation for the Child's Health and 
Welfare, which staged this enchanting Exposition, is itself 
very young. It was organized last June by Senora Matilde 
Ibaiiez Talice de Batlle Berres, comely wife of the Uru- 
guayan President and mother of three small children. 
In the Foundation’s busy office, amiable Angel Panizza 
Blanco, a medical doctor, and Juan Edmundo Miller, 
managing editor, cordially offered me an easy chair. 
turned their files inside out, and talked eagerly of their 
organization. 

Uruguay, said Dr. Panizza Blanco, with two and a 
quarter million people, has some 600,000 children under 
fourteen years old and more than 200 agencies dedicated 
to child welfare. The First Lady organized the Founda- 
tion as a coordinating agency, to provide a central nexus 
for the work and avoid duplication of effort. The Foun- 
dation, as she thought of it, would publicize on a grand 
scale what Uruguay’s children have and need. Remem- 
bering coordinating agencies that had led a_ short. 
unnoticed life and then faded away, members of the new 
Foundation decided they must first do something splashy 
to make their cause known. In September they began 
talking of an exposition. On December 15 they opened it. 

Fifty-three agencies displayed their wares and_ their 
efforts in the plaza booths and in the underground 
municipal exposition hall reached by a stairway connect- 
ing with each plaza. The Asociacién Cristiana de Jovenes 
(YMCA) depicted activities in their town buildings and 
summer camps, and had charge of the Exposition’s games 
and gymnastic shows. Crowds of ten to fifteen thousand 
people gathered for these events, which took place in 
broad Avenida Agraciada. The Asociacién Uruguaya de 
Proteccién a la Infancia had seven small exhibits to dem- 
onstrate prenatal care and care of the baby. Displays 
arranged by a number of agencies explained the work 
carried out in clinics, health centers, and hospitals as 
well as the activities of social workers in the homes. 
Roosevelt School, named for Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and run by the National Association for Crippled Chil- 
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Youngsters and teen-agers staged shows for the Fair 


dren, had a booth, along with other agencies—for the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the tuberculous, and the men- 
tally retarded child. Both lay and ecclesiastical organi- 
zations took part in the Exposition. The Salesian Fathers 
of Don Bosco, the saint known throughout Latin America 
as the patron of the orphan, turned their stands into work- 
shops. Boys from their vocational school worked at the 
benches and machines, demonstrating their skill in car- 
pentry, wood carving, and iron work. Men especially 
hung around this exhibit, fascinated by its clean smell of 
shavings and the intricate precision machinery. 

Most popular spot of all was the glass-paneled quiz 
corner in the subterranean hall. Questions and multiple 
choice answers were written on long, low shelves. Press- 
ing a button next to each of the three answers magically 
produced the head of a Disney character in an adjoining 
slot—Donald, Mickey, the dwarfs, or the three little pigs. 
One afternoon | watched a little fellow of about ten study 
a question soberly, then push a button next to an answer 
that said “At six months.” The bell rang, but Mickey 
shook his head. My friend shifted to an answer that 
said “At one year,” and tried again. Donald Duck shook 
his head. But when the youngster pushed the button 
under “Never,” the little pig nodded affirmatively. Curi- 
ous, I edged closer to see the question. There in large 
letters was the demand: “When should the baby be given 
a pacifier?” 

During the Exposition classes were held in nutrition, 
on preparation of the baby’s formula, or some other job 
of motherhood, while children were taught drawing ard 
similar skills. Outstanding leaders in science, the fine 
arts, and liberal arts conducted some sixty conferences. 

The Exposition’s basis was soundly scientific. Its ideas 
were fundamentally serious. It dealt forthrightly with 
facts about crippled children, blind children, abandoned 
children, delinquent children. But no morbid note was 
allowed in the entire show. It was carried out in colorful 
accents, to draw passersby on their way to and from 
offices. Inside they found that whimsical world they 
knew so well as children. Downstairs they watched the 
youngsters at their tables in a small, glass-enclosed play- 
room with the suggestion of towers and fairy palaces in 
the background. “Papa,” one small boy exclaimed, “let’s 
move over here to live—I like it here.” 

Children and adolescents provided the theater enter- 
tainment—shows, dances, and songs—while the two daily 
movies featured films for diversion and for instruction. 


One youngster sought out the management with the 
request that he be notified by microphone when it was 
time to run Los Tres Chiflados—the Marx Brothers. 

Dr. Panizza Blanco said that many people asked why 
there was no admission charge, pointing out that a small 
twenty-centavo entrance fee would raise a considerable 
sum. But, he explained, they wanted to put on an Expo- 
sition in a spirit completely free from money-raising. 
They held no raffles, asked for no contributions. They 
offered something gay and invited people to come in. In 
the long run, he added cheerfully, they expected big 


returns. 


Corner in children’s garden at the Exposition 


I mentioned to the doctor that Uruguay seemed to me 
certainly as progressive as all the books said. 

“Ah yes,” said the doctor. “We have been thinking 
about children for a long time.” He pointed out that 
youngsters crippled in either body or mind are wards 
of the State. Each Uruguayan school has a committee 
responsible for providing shoes and clothing to needy 
children. The schools are absolutely free, from the first 
grade through postgraduate work at the university. If 
a Uruguayan youngster dreams of being a doctor, his 
parents need not worry about tuition. When the time 
comes, if he can pass the entrance examination to the 
medical school, he’s in. The books are loaned to him, 
and the laboratory fees are paid by the State. 

“What else can you do?” I asked incredulously. 

“Plenty,” the doctor replied. “We want to arouse peo- 
ple throughout the country to a sense of responsibility 
for everybody’s children. We must meet delinquency, 
reaching out to children in the meanest of homes, the 
little mud-walled ranchitos. It is not enough for crippled 
children to be supported—they must be given the oppor- 
tunity to make the most of themselves. And that takes 
money and skilled professional people. We want,” ex- 
pounded this father of five, “to give all children access 
to the things of the spirit—music, books, drama. We 
want a Uruguay in which no child need go without train- 
ing to develop his talents, whatever they may be.” 
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Aqueduct built by Spaniards in 1620 t 


Enrique Beltran 


FoR A HUNDRED CENTURIES man has been gleaning his food from the earth in the corner of 
America we now call Mexico. This has been confirmed by recent archeological finds—like the 
sensational discovery of ““Tepexpan Man” only a few miles from the capital—which have added 
hundreds of years to estimates of man’s antiquity in Mexico. Because the earth was not always 
generous and man did not know how to make it produce without destroying it, the process of 
living off the land has been one long, continuous struggle. 


We are always talking about our turbulent, strife-torn 
history. We speak of the conflicts that flared up between 
one and another of the pre-Hispanic peoples. of the 
Aztecs’ heroic stand against Cortés, of the bloody battles 
since independence for a better life, of resistance on two 
occasions to foreign invaders. But we are apt to forget 
that other less spectacular but much graver struggle that 
still goes on all over the country. Yet it involves not 
only our welfare—already rendered precarious in some 
regions—-but our very survival. Every day our environ- 
ment becomes more hostile because of irrational human 
action, and there are unmistakable signs that unless we 
take drastic steps, the environment will soon refuse to 
support our ever-increasing population. 

Ours is an extremely mountainous country. The for- 
eigner approaching Mexico City, whether from the 
United States, Guatemala. by way of the, Gulf port of 
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Veracruz, or the Pacific resort of Acapulco, travels over 
steep. twisting highways. Tourists wax enthusiastic over 
the marvelous views, like the spot known as “Thousand 
Peaks.” along the road from Mexico City to Guadalajara. 
But the very beauty of the landscape reveals one of 
Mexico’s greatest problems: the dearth of flat agricul- 
tural land. 

Barely a third of the national territory is considered 
flat enough for cultivation with certain simple protective 
measures. And this third lies chiefly in the Yucatan 
Peninsula, where the soil is too thin for indiscriminate 
cultivation, and on the semi-arid Central Plateau. 

Because of the jagged terrain, a great many of the 
crops are sown on hill and mountainside, sometimes at 
a really incredible angle. Often fields are so steep that 
the farmer must tie a rope around his waist, fastening 
the other end to a rock or tree on the peak to keep from 
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ith water distribution, a problem for Mexico today 


falling into the valley. Once the slope is denuded of its 
natural protective covering of trees, thickets, or grass. 
the soil is exposed to all the agents of erosion. To make 
matters worse, for the sake of convenience the rows are 
often plowed in line with the slope—“hanging.” as the 
farmers graphically describe it. 

So the rains ihat beat upon the mountain no longer 
meet the thousand plant barriers that once blocked their 
course and made the water filter slowly into the soil. 
saturating it until the excess reappeared as springs to feed 
permanent. crystal-clear rivers and brooks. Under the 
new man-made conditions, the wild and savage water 
rushes impetuously down the slopes, barely dampening 
the top layer of soil. Gathering torrential speed, it dashes 
in uncontrollable waterfalls toward lower levels. finally 
losing itself in the sea without benefiting man. 

Such a situation is particularly harmful to a country 
like Mexico. where the rainfall in much of the territory 
is deficient or sporadic. The Lower California Penin- 
sula. all of the northern zone. and the plateau average 
together an annual rainfall of only some thirty inches, 
and nearly half the territory totals less than fifteen. 

Even that slight precipitation often comes in violent 
downpours during a short rainy season, followed by a 
long drought in which any vegetable life is impossible 


and cattle die of thirst. Estimates show that scarcely 
13 per cent of the nation’s surface has adequate moisture 
throughout the year, while around 50 per cent never 
has enough. 

In the United States, the first European colonists found 
a practically virgin land, with a small population, mainly 
nomadic and therefore not likely to do much damage to 
the soil. Squandering of natural resources in that coun- 
try has taken place for less than four hundred years. 
Nevertheless, the waste has been fabulous. 

In Mexico the conquistadors landed on_ territory 
inhabited by a population that has been estimated at over 
nine million. Some of the ancient peoples—the Toltecs, 
Aztecs, Mayas, and Zapotecs, among others—had reached 
a high level of civilization and built majestic cities whose 
ruins still fill us with wonder. Those at Monte Alban, 
for example, cover no less than fifteen square miles. 

Naturally, these communities accommodated a great ; 
many people, who took from nature the raw materials : 
for their huge buildings. Think of the amount of fire- 
wood needed for calcining rock to make lime for their 
pyramids and palaces. Imagine the quantity of lumber 


that must have gone into scaffolding, supports, and so 


on during construction. 

To feed the people, vast areas were cultivated under 
the destructive milpa system, which unfortunately still 
prevails in many parts of Mexico. Before sowing corn, a 
the basic item in their diet, the Indians cleared the land 4 
by cutting down the trees and burning the weeds. Yields 
were generally good in the beginning, but soon fell off 
because of soil exhaustion and erosion on the slopes. 
The Indians would then abandon this plot to start the : 
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Small irrigation works at Madero Guadalupe is one of 
many planned in Mexico's conservation program 
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same ruinous cycle elsewhere. Little by little, they con- 
verted areas once covered with lush vegetation into bar- 
ren wastes. The mysterious disappearance of the once 
brilliant and powerful Maya civilization has been ex- 
plained by many authors in terms of this progressive 
soil exhaustion, which finally made the land totally 
incapable of sustaining the thickly populated cities. 

Undoubtedly, the valleys of Oaxaca—where Monte 
Alban and Mitla are found—and Teotihuacan—-site of 
the sacred city of the Toltecs—were once forest-covered. 
But our Indian ancestors had largely destroyed the for- 
ests by the time the bearded white men, whose coming 
was prophesied by Quetzalcoatl, arrived from beyond the 
sea. Instead of the virgin land that awaited the May- 
flower travelers, the Europeans who came to Anahuac 
found land that had been used and abused for centuries. 

What was the effect of the Spaniards’ coming on the 
conservation picture? It is no exaggeration to call it 
disastrous. The iron axes they brought with them were 
put to work felling vast numbers of trees to furnish 
building materials for homes and ships, and bridges for 
the new royal roads—which in turn made wheeled carts 
and draft animals necessary. Under the lure of gold, a 
basic Conquest motive, the Spaniards bored into our 
mountains, using fantastic quantities of wood both for 
the support of mine shafts and tunnels and for smelting 
and refining the metals. To be sure, the great Mexican 
miner Bartolomé de Medina’s discovery of the so-called 
“patio process” somewhat alleviated the pressure on the 
forests from mining. But to give an idea of the magnitude 
of timber despoliation, it is enough to mention one of 
the charges leveled at Cortés when he was accused of 
living the ostentatious life of a king: that he ordered 
cut down no less than six thousand cedars in the Texcoco 
Mountains for the beams of |\is palace. It is not surpris- 
ing that this region is now reduced to semi-desert, or 
that the trees so lavishly appropriated by the conqueror 
have almost disappeared. 

The Spaniards brought over all sorts of livestock 
unknown in America, putting them to graze on meadows 
and hillsides without making any previous estimate of 
the pastures’ carrying capacity. Where the grass was 
good, cows, horses, and burros grazed. Lambs were 
put on poorer pasture, and land too bare for them was 
turned over to the goats. Because they denude land so 
completely, goats are responsible for the misery in many 
areas around the Mediterranean, besides being a serious 
problem in several Mexican states, particularly Coahuila 
and Nuevo Leén. Thus over-grazing became still another 
destructive force. 

During colonization, the Indians lived a hazardous 
and miserable existence, often without enough to eat. 
Enslaved by the Spaniards and reduced to a lean diet 
of wholly insufficient quantities of corn and beans, they 
sought the missing animal proteins in whatever creatures 
they could capture. Wild animals of every type—from 
succulent deer and delicious wild turkey to humble frogs 
and the grotesque iguana lizards—were avidly hunted 
to supplement this meager fare. Add to this the fact 


that the conquerors introduced the sport of hunting with 
firearms, and it is easy to see how Mexico’s game stocks 
were quickly depleted. In many areas wild animals 
became almost extinct. Explosives were also used in 
fishing, practically wiping out the fish in many of our 
lakes and streams. 

The continuous political and social upheavals of the 
nineteenth century, always ending in armed battle, led 
to additional destruction. By the second half of the 
century, when Mexico seemed to be finding its way after 
the decisive triumph of the Republic, its natural resources 
were excessively depleted. The country’s population, cal- 


Stark results of disastrous,soil erosion that threatens 
Mexico's existence as a nation 


culated at around six million at the beginning of the inde- 
pendence movement in 1810, had climbed to almost ten 
million when Porfirio Diaz’ long regime started in 1880. 
And the pressure on the land grew apace. The Diaz 
regime coincided with world expansion of capitalism and 
imperialist exploitation of underdeveloped countries. Our 
nation did not escape rapacious attack by foreign firms. 
which extracted our natural resources without the slight- 
est regard for conservation. 

The upshot of this history of pillaging is a frightening 
threat to our national survival. Fortunately, the gov- 
ernments following the 1910 Revolution have been doing 
something about it. 

Agricultural services have been greatly expanded, and 
the growing National School of Agriculture has modern- 
ized its teaching methods in order to train professionals 
to handle the situation. For a radical change in farming 
methods is necessary to avoid further deterioration of 
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the soil and improve crop yields. 

The Forest Service, barely sketched out before 1910, 
has taken on new vitality. It is now one of the funda- 
mental concerns of the government, which is aware that 
it is facing a problem basic to the nation’s future. The 
Forestry Law of two years ago laid the groundwork for 
an intensive job of reforestation. Recently a campaign 
was started to get all farm boundaries marked with tree 
hedges. If these provisions are carefully enforced, we 
should begin to see some results in a few years. 

The full meaning of the challenge became evident some 
years ago when a vigorous irrigation program revealed 


Scarcity of level land forces Mexicans to cultivate slopes. 
Contour furrows combat erosion of vertical fields 


that a regular supply of the missing moisture was not 
enough. To protect the investment, it was essential to 
prevent newly irrigated land from being eroded, impov- 
erished, or leeched. So a Soil Conservation Office was 
created. Three years ago this office was promoted to a 
higher status in the Ministry of Agriculture, with a bigger 
budget. Now it not only works directly to protect our 
soil, but also, through frequent regional conferences, 
strives to awaken farmers’ interest in the problem. 

The Fish Services, put on a solid basis in 1917, are 
another direct outgrowth of the Revolution. After going 
through various stages, they presently form part of the 
Navy Ministry and are charged with studying questions 
of development and protection of our sea, lake, and river 
resources. Our fishing industry is small, but it could 
become an important element in our future economy. 

Yet the best hope for a real solution to conservation 
problems lies in education. For whatever steps we take 


now to defend our natural resources, however effective, 
can be only temporary measures, requiring costly super- 
vision to see that they are kept up. Only education can 
bring true respect for the laws of nature and help us 
build a sound conservation policy. It is up to the schools, 
which mold tomorrow’s citizens, to imbue students with 
respect for the elements from which man derives his 
very existence. 

Fortunately, much is being done along these lines in 
Mexico today. Primary and secondary school curricula 
have been carefully revised to introduce the basic con- 
cepts of conservation wherever possible. Courses dealing 


Nursery furnishes trees to help hold the soil under 
reforestation program 


specifically with conserving natural resources are now 
offered at the Teachers College—where Mexico’s secon- 
dary school teachers are trained—at the Faculty of Phil- 
osophy and Letters in the University, and at the School 
of Biological Sciences in the Polytechnic Institute. 
Because of the nature of these institutions, the courses do 
not reach the masses. Yet the small, select groups they 
do touch are the very ones that will soon wield the great- 
est influence in national life, so that in a‘few years con- 
servation concepts may well be a part of the heritage of 
our youth everywhere. 

Along with systematic classroom campaigns, the Min- 
istry of Public Education has undertaken extensive pub- 
lishing work in this field during the last five years. Under 
the leadership of the distinguished educator Jaime Torres 
Bodet, now Director General of UNESCO, the Ministry 
created the Biblioteca Enciclopédica Popular (Popular 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Face-lifting in Guatemala: playground on site of market shown at top of opposite page 


Anatole A. Solo 


I THINK OF MYSELF AS BELONGING TO A BREED OF TRAVELERS new to Latin America: the tech- 
nical expert on a mission to so-called economically underdeveloped countries. Unlike the tourist 
in search of the quaint and picturesque, we must forego escapist inclinations. But in coming to 
grips with sometimes harsh realities, we get to know the imaginative and dynamic people who 
are shaping modern life in Latin America. Now that the term “Point Four” has acquired a magic 
connotation, more of our kind will undoubtedly turn up in hotel lobbies below the border. 


My most recent travels as specialist in housing and city 
planning for the Pan American Union took me to Central 
America. A critical need for adequate low-cost housing 
and systematic planning of urban development has given 
rise to a widespread demand for current information on 
the latest techniques and methods. Costa Rica asked spe- 
cifically for advice on city planning for San José, the 
capital. Guatemala, El Salvador. and Panama wanted a 
consultant for their housing programs. I was to analyze 
the needs in each country through field trips, meet with 
local planners, and make policy recommendations together 
with practical suggestions for carrying them out. 

En route south we dropped down for a few hours in 
Mérida, on Mexico's Yucatan Peninsula, famed for its 
Mayan ruins. The leisurely tempo of life in this sleepy 
little town seemed far more civilized to me than the New 
Yorker's frenzied pace only twelve hours away. And 
Mérida has its share of modern trappings. One of 
Mexico's largest housing projects is now going up there, 
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a low-cost suburban development of a thousand homes, 
with wide avenues, playground, school, park, and modern 
utilities. which will eventually serve about five thousand 
people. Its Mexican architects have sensibly adapted it to 
the local environment. Thus the quiet, competent resident 
engineer who acted as my guide called my attention to a 
neatly bundled hammock hanging from a built-in wall 
hook in Gne of the houses. “We borrowed this space- 


Library in Mérida, Yucatan, where Mayan motifs have been 
adapted to modern design 
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saving device from the Mayas,” he explained. “It makes 
for healthy and cool sleeping in this tropical climate.” 

I also saw a much older, 100-unit housing project with 
a school and public market. Built twenty years ago, when 
low-cost housing was in its infancy, the homes were 
financed by the lottery. Winners were awarded a house 
and lot tax-free for ten to twelve years. Originally valued 
at some two thousand pesos, today these dwellings are 
worth five or six times more. 

In the midst of this rich archeological territory | also 
stumbled upon one of the best-designed parks I have seen 
anywhere. The Parque de las Américas covers four city 
blocks, with a bandstand and promenade for adults, a 
playground with gaily painted equipment for children, a 
library. and a community center. In the buildings, Mayan 
motives were successfully adapted to contemporary archi- 
tecture. 

Guatemala, my first job destination, has had no con- 
sistent national housing policy until very recently. but 
during the past three years, about three hundred dwell- 
‘ings have been built by the Public Works Department. 
‘It has now set up a new Housing Department in the 
Instituto de Fomento de la Produccién, Guatemala’s 
development agency, to carry out a long-range program. 
From the Pan American Union the Government wanted 
advice on financing, administration, and such technical 
engineering aspects as design and planning. Well-framed 
legislation, broad in scope, had already been drawn up. 
providing an initial capital of two million dollars. 

In Guatemala, I got the distinct impression of a people 
rushing around getting things done. Sr. Juan Licarralde, 
an aggressive city engineer and a leader in his profession, 
took me to a clean, modern playground in the center of 
some city slums. “Do you recognize the place?” he asked 
me triumphantly. I shook my head no. “Only last year.” 
he said, “you came here with me to see an open-air 
market.” I recalled with a shudder the filthy, rat-infested 
spot I had seen before. We moved a few blocks to see 
the new replacement—a handsome building with concrete 
floors, steel windows, and running water, jammed with 
barefoot, brightly shawled Indians. 

The capital is especially proud of its new million-and- 
a-half-dollar stadium, built entirely by local engineers 
and contractors for this year’s Central American Olympic 
Games. It sits in a ravine in the midst of Guatemala City, 
drained by a mammoth underground sewer, large enough 
to drive a jeep through. 

Ever since Guatemala’s President was a schoolteacher, 
he has been trying to help his country’s education system 
along. Though illiteracy is still predominant, an ambi- 
tious building program is at least providing decent physi- 
cal surroundings for learning. A generous slice of the 
national budget is spent on new schools every year, and 
the President personally discusses each design with archi- 
tects and engineers, contributing ideas gleaned from his 
own experience. The old country school with pupils sit- 
ting on rickety outside benches is being replaced by 
lavish new buildings. light. airy, and attractive, deco- 
rated with murals by the country’s best painters. A 
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circular schoolhouse with classrooms projecting like the 
spokes of a wheel has been adopted as a model. Five of 
this type have been completed in Guatemala City and 
other towns, while twenty more are planned or in vari- 
ous stages of construction. Kindergartens, nurseries, and 
health centers are springing up everywhere. 

Execution of the program is in the hands of the 
nation’s Public Works Department, under the able direc- 
tion of its young chief engineer, Sr. René Schlessinger. 
This energetic first-generation Austrian spends most of 
his time in the field, getting his correspondence and office 
work out of the way between five and seven A.M. He 
invited me to accompany him on a routine trip: in sixteen 
hours we jogged over 250 miles of mountain roads, 
inspecting schools and other public buildings, sewage 
plants, and water supply systems. 

The four-million-dollar Franklin D. Roosevelt Hos- 
pital nearing completion on the outskirts of Guatemala 
City is already well known to architects in Latin America 
and the United States. For it is a joint project of the 
Guatemalan Government and the U.S. Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. On completion, the 1,000-bed medical 
center and nursing school will form the nucleus of an 
integrated system of 67 hospitals. Present plans call for 
five regional hospitals with 200 to 300 beds each; seven- 
teen departmental hospitals with 75 to 200 beds; and 
forty-four rural hospitals with 30 to 50 beds. Based on 
a scientific survey of health needs, the program is guided 
by the Guatemalan Institute of Social Security, will take 
fifteen to twenty years and cost around thirty million 
dollars. In Central America I saw various other worth- 
while examples of U.S. technical assistance through the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs: the tuberculosis hos- 
pital in Tegucigalpa, Honduras; two hospitals and a 
public laundry in San Salvador; the Three Rivers water 
works in San José, Costa Rica. 

But in Puerto Barrios, Guatemala’s wealthy Atlantic 
port that also serves El Salvador, | saw another side of 
the picture. Shining white luxury liners discharged goods 
and tourists on docks flanked by a ghostly collection of 
sordid slums that made some of the huts in interior vil- 
lages look palatial. Plans now under discussion would 
convert this eyesore into a new port and a modern, 
planned city. 

Since El Salvador is almost exclusively agricultural, 
it chiefly needs rural dwellings. Farm families in the 
low, hot regions frequently live in pole-and-palm-bough 
dwellings, with earth floors, one side entirely open, and 
a steep, pitched roof sheltering storage space for goods 
and food. On a few of the large coffee fincas, however. 
new cottages built according to modern standards are 
gradually appearing. El Salvador’s earliest efforts toward 
low-cost housing began in 1932, with the establishment 
of a government agency, the National Board of Social 
Defense, which initiated a program of rural settlement, 
house construction, and industrial development. Since 
then, 32 large estates have been split up into small lots, 
and considerable property has been acquired for public 
housing. In 1948-49 the government agency responsible 


Cutting wire by hand. Unskilled workmen hamper 
Central America’s building program 
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Low-cost apartment house in Panama City offers children 
ample play space in courtyard opening on street 
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Experimental prefabs with pre-cast concrete 
parts are being tried in El Salvador 


Costa Rica’s former President José Figueres, near 
group's left, inspects prison-made prefabs 


New low-cost apartments are replacing old 
‘broken-down tenements in Panama City 


for housing built five hundred one-family homes. Four 
hundred of these are in three projects destined for low- 
income families, with costs per unit running as low 
as $1,200. 

San Salvador has pioneered in Central America in 
putting up earthquake-resistant office buildings of five 
and six stories, as against the one and two-story build- 
ings used before. It is also coping with the steady growth 
in university enrollment by moving the university campus 
from congested areas to the outskirts of town, connecting 
it with the heart of the city by a through boulevard. 

Most cities of the Spanish colonial period are ill-suited 
to the demands of modern civilization. Streets are too 
narrow for automobile traffic; parking space is almost 
non-existent; residences, factories, and office buildings 
sit side by side. Subdivisions “just growed,” and uncon- 
trolled building, with the attendant evils of poor sewage 
disposal and water supply, frequently spreads a metro- 
politan area far beyond its administrative and political 
boundaries. This is what has happened in San José, 
Costa Rica. An orderly plan for the capital has there- 
fore become a critical municipal, regional, and national 
necessity. 

An active city-planning organization and stimulation 
of local interest in urban development was the first step. 
I therefore decided to concentrate on a publicity job. 
Through conferences, lectures, newspaper publicity, and 
film showings, I tried to bring the problem home to 
as many Costa Ricans as possible. I helped arrange 
field trips to show the President and other high-ranking 
officials what could be done toward slum clearance and 
improvement of substandard housing conditions. I lec- 
tured to the Municipal Council, the Society of Gardens 
and Parks, the Faculty of Engineering. A showing of 
the Museum of Modern Art’s film The City was arranged. 
The government put office space, equipment, personnel, 
and transportation at my disposal. 

Everywhere people responded to the campaign. Lead- 
ing private citizens were quick to see the value of sys- 
tematic planning and showed interest in a follow-up 
program. Before I left, a temporary city-planning sec- 
tion had been created, and a Colombian city planner is 
now in San José helping to carry out the project. Buses 
have been rerouted, and a system of one-way streets has 
been inaugurated. 

Housing in Panama has been critical ever since the 
building of the Panama Canal brought migration of 
thousands of workers from the Caribbean area. Even- 
tually they settled in poorly built tenement districts in 
Panama City and Colén. Overcrowding was increased by 
later waves of newcomers attracted by high wages during 
World Wars I and II. Panama City’s three slum neigh- 
borhoods, known as El Chorillo, Calidonia, and Maranén, 
consisted of two-story Wooden tenements, each housing 
twenty families or more. Frequently, six or more people 
lived in a single room. Several families shared water and 
sanitary facilities in the inner courts, and children 
depended on the streets for play space. According to one 
(Continued on page 44) 
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WHAT PRICE PROGRESS? 


With half the twentieth century gone 
probably the most eventful fifty years 
in history—a number of writers have 
lately been taking stock. Either civili- 
zation is losing its grip or, despite all 
the obvious evils, we have much to be 
grateful for in the mid-1900's. In the 
Ecuadorean educational review Nueva 
Fra, Amanda Labarea, noted Chilean 
educator, takes one point of view with 
some pertinent questions and answers: 
“The beginning of | this 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. The genera- 
tion celebrating it has known nothing 
of war: it cherishes the hope of un- 
ending peace and progress. Like fire- 
works, more and more new inventions 
flash on the scene. The laws of weight 
and gravity are being challenged. New 
York skyscrapers perforate the air. 
The first airplanes cross the atmos- 
phere. The automobile is being popu- 
larized. The longest bridges in the 
world stretch from shore to shore. 


century. 


“Pain and misery seem to be anach- 
ronisms. The masses enjoy a rising 
standard of living and culture. On 
every side welfare laws are passed. To 
be sure, hunger stalks the slums of 
London, New York, and St. Petersburg. 
but this too will be remedied— it is a 
question of a few years, a law or two, a 
slight adjustment in the machinery of 
progress. Our schools teach faith in 
uninterrupted achievement. It is our 
religion. We will do anything to assure 
this millennium, this paradise, this 
world brotherhood that seems to be 
approaching so fast we will surely live 
to see it. And we look back on past 


centuries with horror, almost with 


arrogance, for we judge ourselves to 
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be far superior to ages that permitted 
slavery, exploitation, and organized 
iniquity. 

“The war of 1914 came. We were 
seized by fear; but it could not destroy 
our hopes. We considered it the prod- 
uct of mistakes and 
jealousies and power politics. We 
fought it in the name of democracy in 
what was to be the last of all wars. 
And we created a League of Nations 
to help lead us into the paths of in- 
creasing peace, progress. prosperity, 


international 


and fraternity from which a few evil 
years had detoured us. The era of 
prodigious discovery and_ invention 
continued. Airplanes became safer; 
medical science killed pain and length- 
ened life. In the United States car- 
penters, masons, artisans drove their 
own cars, listened to the radio, bathed 
in hot water, enjoved central heating 
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Present-day state of mind, according to 

La Esfera, Caracas. Reporter asks official: 
“Can vou give us vour opinion on the next 
war and who will win it?’ 


and food fit for kings and education 
fit for princes. ... 

“But then came the Second World 
War. And now we could no longer 
hope. In a way that none of us could 
ever have imagined, the cannibal that 
lived within us during the centuries 
of cave-dwelling—that beast who rec- 
ognized neither blood ties nor brother- 
liness nor compassion nor pity—broke 
loose. It came forth to reduce to 
nothing everything of human dignity 
that had been won in two thousand 
years of civilization. and 
progress joined the ranks of Satan. 

“This happened in the most ad- 
vanced countries, among the peoples 
who built the most perfect machines. 
developed the most elaborate art, glor- 
ied in the most widespread progress. 

“Brutally, we have been forced to 
look ourselves in the face and ask: 
This progress we have been taught to 
admire—is it really perfect? It bred 
those who inflicted the inexpressible 
agonies of the concentration camps, 
the horrors of the crematory ovens; 
who thought up total war and the 
assassination of races and nations. Has 


Science 


it improved humanity’s lot? Is _ this 
progress? 

“A more fraternal, more noble, less 
unjust way of living together—this is 


the goal of progress. Yet the means 
we commonly employ to achieve it do 
not fit such an objective. We believe 
a man progresses when he increases 
his ability to acquire more material 
things and more influence. If from 
teacher he becomes principal: if yes- 
terday he traveled on foot and today 
in a car: if as a businessman who once 
had a fifty-thousand-peso investment. 
he deals now in the millions: if from 
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assemblyman he goes on to be party 
leader, deputy, senator, or minister— 
we say he has progressed. We do not 
ask ourselves how the change came 
about. If the professor goes about bis 
duties sluggishly and unwillingly; if 
the driver has never disciplined his 
impulses; if the merchant is dishonest 
and deceitful; if the politician is 
ignorant and venal, and if to rise from 
his humble position he has violated 
justice, law, and honor—where has 
there been any progress? On the con- 
trary, in broadening his field of action 
he has increased his chances of doing 
evil. 

“Where, then, lies the secret of ad- 
vancement? In improving ourselves. 


La Atémica 


Mexican cartoonist Arias Bernal comments 
on the atomic age: “I visited the 

Earth in my flying disc.” “And 

what age are they in now?” “The 

last one.”—Excelsior, Mexico City 


Today as always, man is the measure 
of all things, the one who gives them 
meaning, the one who can use for good 
or bad the instruments of science, gov- 
ernment, and society. If he does not 
choose solidarity instead of selfishness, 
equality instead of favoritism, brother- 
hood and understanding instead of 
pride and intolerance, all the power 
we have accumulated thanks to science 
and culture may at any moment be 
used for our destruction. 

“Outside of religion, the Western 
world does not have a technique of 
inner perfection that can be linked to 


social betterment. Educational 
tems are still tied to intellectualism; 
teachers teach erudition; the world 
inculeates reverence for material 
values. 

“Is the answer a return to religion? 
But what about those who cannot 
achieve faith? A return to the simple 
life? Not that either, for many of our 
modern inventions are instruments of 
well-being that humanity neither should 
nor could do without. What, then? 
A new evaluation of social ethics. An 
education that will accustom us to 
more sincere brotherliness, more suc- 
cessful efforts to alleviate misery—an 
education that will train us to think 
of the intellect as the means and social 
justice as the end; that, rather than 
exalting selfish pride, will induce us to 
consider ourselves responsible mem- 
bers of a group in which all have a 
right to receive justice, live in dignity, 
grow in aspirations.” 

Puerto Rican Moisés Ledesma at- 
tacks the theme of modern man in 
crisis with a vehement defense of 
science. His article in La Nueva 
Democracia, a quarterly published in 
New York by the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America, begins 
with a quote from Professor David 
Snedden: “There is no such thing as 
Man, there are only men: young, old, 
lame, healthy, tall, short, fat, thin, sick, 
married, single, and all the in-betweens 
of every race, trade, and class.” 

“We may well ask,” says Ledesma, 
“what men are in crisis? Profes- 
sionals? Teachers? Soldiers? Phy- 
Musicians? The healthy? 
Cancer-sufferers? Athletes? —Novel- 
ists? Mine operators? Wage-earn- 
ers? Speculators? Those who lost 
their relatives in the war? Convicts? 
Those in the $50,000-a-year bracket? 
The unemployed, or those whose 
estates stretch all the way to the sea 
like a green savanna? 

“Spengler, vanguard ideologist of 
Nazism, launched his voluminous work 
wailing about ‘Western Culture.” He 
thundered against industrialism, ex- 
tolled agricultural countries and the 
ones that still produce cheap raw 
materials for the rest. Since then there 
have been a good many Jeremiahs 
weeping and even, in not a few cases, 
cursing science. 

“And the funny thing is that when 


sicians? 


they have to get somewhere three 
blocks away, they go in their comfort- 
able automobiles put at their disposal 
(upon proper payment in advance) by 
science’s technicians. If they want 
water it must be ice cold from a gleam- 
ing refrigerator made possible by 
science. As they get ready to read, 
they push a little button and put an 
electric fan to work—a comfort that 
would have astonished even the great 
Pharaohs. Through with their reading, 
they turn on the radio and listen to 
Lily Pons or the Tango Gaucho—im- 
possible but for science. They sit at 
their tables in soft, beautiful, comfort- 
able chairs put in their homes by 
modern machinery. Do they need a 
doctor? All they have to do is pick 
up the phone, which brings him to 
within ten feet, thanks to science. 

“Modern science provided young 
men with the flashlights and cigarette- 
lighters they carry in their pockets. 
Science enabled laboratories to find 
the germs and the means of fighting 
them. Think about all this, and com- 
pare it with the bubonic plague of the 
Middle Ages. Take away science, and 
what's left?” 

Ledesma comes up with a challenge 
to his hypothetical adversary: 

“If your feelings against science are 
sincere, begin by getting rid of every- 
thing science has brought you. Begin 
by dispensing with radios, telephones. 


EL UNIVERSAL 


ETAS DE AUDIFFRED 


Audiffred in the newspaper El Universal 
pokes fun at Mexico City’s water 
shortage and the resulting 

brownout 
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electric irons, washing machines, a 
thousand things made on electric-pow- 
ered machines; dispense with switches, 
automobiles, newspapers, canned fruit, 
refrigerators, drugs. 

“Of course, we could all go back to 
the caves lacking plumbing; to primi- 
tive farming with wooden plows; to 
transportation by sailboat, on foot, or 
on burros; to sounding alarms by 
means of whistles; to blaming some 
‘evil spirit’ or ‘demon’ for the death 
of a child from plague, meningitis, or 
infantile paralysis. 

“Who is in crisis, after all? If you 
say that those who lived in slavery in 
Greece and Rome or in the Middle 
Ages were happy. and men (or the 
majority of them, by which I mean the 
workers) have agreed that it is so, I 
will tell you that that is a tremendous 
falsehood. Today's machines, applied 
to production, have given us more free- 
dom, more comfort, more pleasure. 
They have made possible more ways 
to fight disease and stamped out many 
illnesses once considered incurable. If 
you insinuate that the benefits of 
modern science have not yet reached 
all men, women, and children, we 
answer that if drugstores are filled 
with goods and so are restaurants and 
luxury shops—perhaps the fault is not 
science’s. Possibly science will have 
to go on inventing so that more people 
will benefit from it. In that case we 
will need more science and fewer 
Jeremiahs to see so many advantages 
in a past they never lived in.” 


SHOULD THE 
STUDENTS RULE? 


“Demagogic.” “revolutionary,” “anti- 
disciplinary,” and “immoral” are some 
of the epithets critics hurl at student 
participation in university government. 
Untrue, counters Luis Alberto Sanchez 
in the bimonthly Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos of Mexico City. Dr. Sanchez. 
who was formerly Rector of Lima’s 
University of San Marcos, points out 
that one of Latin America’s oldest 
traditions gives students a share in the 
administration of their universities. 
“Our universities,” he explains, “are 
closely related to those of Bologna, 
Padua, and Salamanca. Not Paris. 
Paris was a theological university—a 
university of teachers 
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while Bologna 


was a university of students. In origin 
and plan it followed the desires of 
those who sought culture, not those 
looking for someone to impart it to. .. . 
Hence the difference between Latin 
American and North American uni- 
versities, cast from the Nordic mold 
similar to Paris.” 

Professors in Latin America never 
had the power wielded by the French 
faculties. When the colonial univer- 
sities were founded in the sixteenth 
century, the Spanish system was trans- 
planted. Students had voice and vote 
in the selection of professors and even 
of Rector. At one point, a French- 
influenced viceroyalty abolished stu- 
dent participation at San Marcos, but 
the vacuum was immediately filled 
with a council composed of civic and 
religious dignitaries. 

The real downfall of student parti- 
cipation came with the independence 
movement. “Inevitably,” Dr. Sanchez 
remarks, “young people found the 
revolutionary cause attractive. By 
around 1820, the still-remaining vice- 
roys hastily seized control of the 
universities. Viceroy Joaquin de la 
Pezuela y Sanchez, for example, closed 
the University of San Marcos in 1818, 
and immediately reopened it under the 
rectorate of a fellow Spanish sympath- 
izer.” Under the new independent gov- 
ernments the breakdown continued. 
“The Republic inherited a collapsing 
university. Many professors belonged 
ideologically to the viceroyalty. With 
the departure of the Jesuits, not a few 
of their universities were abandoned or 
in chaos. The State treated them as it 
had the Jesuit landholdings: it appro- 
priated them, tried to make them part 
of a government that in reality did not 
exist.” Not until the successful student 
revolt at the University of Cordoba, 
Argentina, in 1918, was the trend 
reversed. Thus, “far from being revo- 
lutionary, the re-establishment is an 
instance of return to tradition. 

“Much student discontent stems from 
ignorance of what is being done to 
better the universities; from not know- 
ing administrative procedure or the 
obstacles to finding professors and pay- 
ing them adequately. Experience shows 
that when students are given respon- 
sibility there are fewer conflicts.” 

Still, they “ought not to be granted 
unrestricted vote.” In most legislation 


LA VIDA EN CARICATURA 


— 
—Sefiora, estomos levantando un censo de viviendos. {Vive ws- 
ted en case propia aiquiledg? 
Census taker queries tenant of packing- 
box shanty: “Do you live in your own 
house or a rented one?”—La Esfera 


on the subject, summarized in the 
article, only upperclassmen are allowed 
to serve as representatives, although 
all may vote; a certain academic stand- 
ing is required of candidates (Dr. 
Sanchez opposes this provision on the 
grounds that it places too much power 
in the faculty’s hands); and student 
representatives cannot get themselves 
elected to the faculty or to administra- 
tive offices. 

“Comparison with the United States 
is absurd.” he maintains. “First, be- 
cause of this historical background. 
Second, for reasons of method and 
financing. 

“The classic North American uni- 
versity was always a private institu- 
tion. Harvard and Columbia, Prince- 
ton and Dartmouth, Yale and William 
and Mary, resulted from long private 
efforts. Each religious sect, wishing to 
give its priests good training, started 
its own university. In return for their 
financial and religious interest, the 
parishioners who maintained it auto- 
matically became censors and inspec- 
tors of its progress.” In the Spanish 
colonies. on the other hand, there was 
only one religion. If the various orders 
solicited the establishment of a uni- 
versity. they usually acted in the name 
of the community. For example, in 
1548 the Lima government endorsed 
an appeal made by the Dominican 
Council in Cuzco and paid the expenses 
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NOVEDADES DE CABRAL 


—Cabeliero.. perdone aque le le que esto 
© vor. 


(De Novedades! 


vo usted @ decir que este aque no este woo? 
« 


“Are you going to tell me this 

water isn’t dirty?” shouts irate diner. 
Soothing reply: “Sir, if 1 may contradict 
you, what's dirty is the glass.”—Diario de 
Yucatan, from Novedades, Mexico City 


of the emissaries who came from Spain 
to found the university. The infant 
school thus became a regional or na- 
tional institution. 

“In our day the difference has been 
accentuated. First, because our uni- 
versities adopted a humanist pattern of 
general culture, while North American 
universities became more and more 
one-sided, to the point of bringing 
forth that contemporary monster, the 
‘technical university.’ (As if one could 
say ‘the wholeness of the part’ or ‘the 
squaring of the circle!") Second, be- 
cause Latin American universities are 
either entirely free or nearly so, the 
State has to be considered the prin- 
cipal source of income, . . . and control 
is subject to the ups and downs of 
politics. On the other hand, the sec- 
tarian leadership of the North Ameri- 
can university has been replaced in 
part with a financial association of 
Despite the fact that the 
trustees see no benefit or economic 
usefulness in the university's job, still, 
in their own interest, they watch over 
it. They pass on the quality of pro- 
fessors, distribution of funds, income 
from sports, development of libraries 
and laboratories, acquisition of celeb- 
rities — in fact. everything that will 
increase prestige and consequently in- 
come and influence. 

“In Latin American universities, 
which lack both these stimuli and con- 
trols and which notoriously tend to- 
ward bureaucracy. the only possible 


trustees. 


counterbalance must come from the 
source most directly interested—the 
student. . . . The interest aroused by 
our experience has led other institu- 
tions to try it out. In 1949 the Uni- 
versity of Michigan took a poll to rate 
professors. The results, far from pro- 
voking any sort of scandal, were un- 
expectedly revealing. . . . 
“Participation in the responsibilities 
of government has meant peace and 
maturity, has redoubled students’ inter- 
est in the life of our universities, and 
has been a lively lesson in democracy.” 


WELL DONE, 
WITH ONIONS 


Gabriel F. Porras, a columnist in 
La Prensa, of Barranquilla, Colombia, 
is a man who likes red meat and the 
freedom to poison himself in any way 
he sees fit: 

“The tendency to divide into two all 
things pertaining to humanity is as old 
as man himself; Mr. Cain was the 
antithesis of his brother Abel. just as 
the serpent was the opposite of our 
Mother Eve and Mother Eve of our 
Father Adam. The idea of good as 
opposed to evil gave rise to Mani- 
chaeanism, which in turn provided 
learned men with an opportunity to 
indulge in arguing century after cen- 
tury, without ever reaching an under- 
standing. That is all very well. And 
I started this article in the most em- 
phatically dogmatic vein just to show 
that there is nothing strange in the 
fact that men have likewise decided to 
divide themselves into two groups with 
respect to things edible. 

“As for me. I am definitely on the 
carnivorous side; at the sight of a 
savory roast beef or a well-seasoned 
steak I am willing to forget that if I 
ate nothing but lettuce and spinach 
I might live to be a hundred. Yes, the 
vegetarians strongest argument is this 
business of longevity, and with this 
very convincing theme they have won 
many battles and made new converts 

. as long as no tempting dish of 
meat floating in the kind of sauce that 
delights the gourmets is placed before 
them. Vegetarianism, like the theories 


against tobacco, liquor, or sex, is based 


on the premise that one must live long, 
without providing any reason why one 
should. 


“The difference between the indivi- 


duals who make up the two groups is 
that, while the carnivorous specimen is 
a quiet. good-natured fellow who 
doesn’t even suspect he is being called 
carnivorous, the vegetarian becomes an 
over-zealous sectarian and a dangerous 
champion of the doctrine of lettuce and 
spinach, of onions and garlic, of 
oranges, bananas, and lemons, and 
anything with leaves that grows from 
the soil and can be eaten. To the 
meat addict the only important thing 
is to be able to enjoy a good piece of 
stuffed loin or a delicious pork chop. 
He doesn’t care a fig whether there are 
people dumb enough to pass these 
delicacies up in favor of leafy insigni- 
ficances; the vegetarian, on the con- 
trary. is not happy just to eat his cab- 
bage or parsley, but must convert his 
table companion to vegetable-eating 
and gets raving mad if the meat addict 
laughs at his preaching. . . . The vege- 
tarian carries his gospel books with 
him and is always reading them, with 
the enthusiasm of an anarchist or a 
missionary, since his is the only cause 
that will save humanity. 

*“*You will live to be a hundred if 
you eat only vegetables and no meat,’ 
he will tell you—as if he were trying 
to save your soul. 

“*And what do I care?” you, an in- 
veterate meat-eater with a passion for 
rare beef. answer. ‘What do I want to 
live that long for? Forget about your 
theories. I like roast beef better than 
theories.’ 

““Oh, don’t place yourself with the 
beasts, the only creatures that eat meat. 
Be more spiritual, cleaner, healthier. 
Defend your arteries. Protect your 
heart. Don’t commit suicide. Aren’t 
you aware of the virtues of onions. 
garlic, lemons, and oranges? Just 
think—lemon will cure all kinds of ill- 
nesses, will purify your blood, prevent 
cancer, arthritis, endocarditis, nephri- 
tis, scurvy, scrofula. .. 

“The list of infirmities you will ac- 
quire with your beefsteak and chops 
is so long and so terrifying that you 
start shaking and, before the furious 
crusader succeeds in convincing you, 
in making you renounce all the pleas- 
ures of the table so cleverly celebrated 
by Brillat-Savarin, you run away as 
if possessed by evil spirits, leaving 
the apostle of vegetables talking to 
himself.” 
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PUBLISHING IN MEXICO 
Ermilo Abreu Gomez 


Nor FOR NOTHING did a good man named Juan Pablos 
introduce the printing press to Mexico around 1539. From 
then on, there was much publishing activity in New 
Spain. That first press can still be seen in Guillermo M. 
Echaniz’ Museum of Antiquities, a charming old house 
in the Papotla district near the capital. 

One can appreciate the number and scope of books 
published in the early colonial period—not only in Span- 
ish but also in Latin and Indian languages—by taking a 
look at the bibliographies prepared by the Chilean José 
Toribio Medina and by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Nico- 
las Leén, and Vicente P. Andrade of Mexico. These are 
monumental works—especially the first three—reproduc- 
ing unusual title pages and even the texts of now inacces- 
sible books, and today they are virtually priceless. Other 
recent scholars have completed the picture. 

During the centuries of the Viceroyalty, the printer’s 
task was not an easy one. Some of the difficulties he 
faced, for example, were the lack of skilled workers and 
the high cost of paper, which was imported from Spain. 
Not until the nineteenth century did printing become a 
commercial enterprise. Then, with greater development 
of the art, more copies of works were printed, and taste 
in composition revived. Thus the presses of Cumplido, 
Aguilar Vera, Escalante, and Vanegas Arroyo won fame 
for their beautiful craftsmanship. It was in Vanegas 
Arroyo’s shop that modern Mexican engraving began 
with José Guadalupe Posada, whose striking illustrations 
for corrido ballads taught Rivera, Orozco, and other 
painters so much. 

In the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth, a number of second-hand bookstores became 
renowned in Mexico City. The stands—most of them 
crowded little shacks—were put up around the Seminary 
near the Cathedral and in the yard of the Volador, an 
old building near the National Palace that took its name 
from the “Flying Dance” performed there in ancient 
times. (The Indians would spin down to the ground from 
the top of a tall pole on unwinding ropes.) These book 
“posts” bought and sold everything, from an extremely 
rare edition of Cogolludo’s seventeenth-century Historia 
de Yucatan to the San Miguel spelling book, as well as 
prints, altarpieces, and archaeological objects. On Sun- 
days and holidays, they were thronged by scholars, book 
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collectors, and antiquarians. What is left of this trade— 
now in obvious decadence—can be seen in the streets 
around the old Lagunilla Market. 

The publishing industry really got under way in the 
days of Porfirio Diaz, when there were three important 
houses: Herrero, Bauret, and Gémez de la Fuente. Her- 
rero specialized in textbooks, Bauret-—whose head office 
was in Paris—in literary works, Gomez de la Fuente in 
books of poetry and criticism. 

During the twentieth century, especially after the Revo- 
lution, publishing became an important national indus- 
try. Many complex factors made it flourish then: greater 
domestic production of book paper, improvements in 
machinery, and the creative spirit of the authors them- 
selves. Moreover, Mexican life had changed. Minds 
awoke before freer, more human horizons. Copyright 
protection began. And the demand, of course, went up 
fantastically. 

Establishment of public libraries on a large scale and 
literacy campaigns helped. Another factor in recent years 
was the interruption of the flow of books from Spain. 
As a result, Mexico now has taken its place with Spain 
and Argentina as one of the major world suppliers of 
Spanish-language books. 

Now there are so many bookstores and stalls scattered 
all over the city that it would be impossible to list them 
here. One that must be mentioned, however, is the Cristal 
in the Alameda. It is one of the largest, its windows 
covering three sides of a small block, and it is never 
closed, day or night. 

Among the principal publishing houses presently in 
business in Mexico are Ediciones Botas, Pedro Robredo, 
the Fondo de Cultura Ecénomica, Polis, Porrua, and 
Antigua Libreria Robredo. (We are not concerned here 
with the extensive publishing activities of the National 
University, the Ministry of Public Education, and the 
newspaper El] Nacional.) Ediciones Botas, though it has 
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a varied list, has always given preference to Mexican 
works. Established in 1904 by the late Andrés Botas, 
who worked day and night to promote the business, this 
firm more than any other is responsible for the stimu- 
lation and dissemination of the contemporary Mexican 
novel. It introduced such important authors as Mariano 
Azuela, Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, Rafael F. Muioz, 
Martin Luis Guzman, and José Vasconcelos to a wide 
public. The Botas company now has a tall building of 
its own and a famous warehouse containing thousands 
of copies of works from all over the world. 

Around 1935, a true representative of the Spanish 
gentry, Pedro Robredo—strong. cultured, calm, bold in 


Mexican printers’ marks, 
old and new 
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business matters—founded a publishing house specializ- 
ing in Mexican history. It is a true hobby with him. His 
critical editions of Father Bernardino de Sahagin and 
Alexander von Humboldt, for example, are jewels of their 
sort. 

In 1934 the Fondo de Cultura Econémica began by 
publishing works limited to technical economic subjects, 
but as public interest grew it gradually widened its scope. 
Now it also puts out books on history, philosophy, soci- 
ology, politics, and literature. Its collection is as impos- 
ing as that issued by the old Revista de Occidente, in 
Madrid, directed by Ortega y Gasset. Daniel Cosio Vil- 
legas, famed for the clarity of his own literary style, 
has been the heart of the Mexican enterprise. The late 
Pedro Henriquez Urefia of the Dominican Republic 
planned the Biblioteca Americana—a collection of works 
of all periods by American authors or about America— 
which is the pride of the Fondo. One of its most signifi- 
cant items is the direct translation of the Popol Vuh by 
the Guatemalan Adrian Recinos. 

The Casa Polis, founded in 1936, and known for the 
beauty of its editions, pays special attention to Mexican 
books. Porrua Hermanos, dating from 1900, also favors 
Mexican authors. It has done a great service to American 
letters with its Coleccién de Escritores Mexicanos—a sort 
of continuation of the old Coleccién Agueros, improved 


and with greater critical feeling. In more than sixty 
volumes, it covers all the Mexican classics. Outstanding 
are those devoted to Mexico’s great Romantic novelists, 
Payno and Riva Palacio. Works on the country’s history 
and literary criticism are also published by the Antigua 
Libreria Robredo. Genaro Estrada started and Silvio 
Zavala directs its famous Biblioteca Histérica Mexicana 
de Obras Inéditas. This collection includes previously 
unpublished biographies of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz by 
Father Diego Calleja and Father Eguiara y Eguren, and 
various travel books by missionary friars of the colony. 
The same company has also given us the series Fuentes 
para la Historia de México, directed by Salvador Toscano, 
which rescued from oblivion monographs of ancient 
Mexican history—codices and manuscripts. 

Editorial Leyenda, established by Vicente Gonzalez 
Palacin, is also noted for its books on Mexican history. 
Many of its editions, such as those of the historians 
Ixtlixochitl, Clavijero, and Veytia, have been impossible 
to find in the market until recently. Although the main 
offices of Espasa-Calpe are in Madrid and Buenos Aires, 
the Mexican branch of this firm has produced a notable 
output of Mexican books. Francisco Rubio directs its 
Mexican operations. Its popular-priced editions help give 
new Mexican books wide circulation. 

Apart from commercial publishing, Mexico, like Vene- 
zuela, Panama, and the Dominican Republic, has pro- 
duced officially sponsored publications for mass distri- 
bution. This sort of printing is a recent outgrowth of 
new social attitudes. 

In the matter of translations, the industry's record 
has been spotty. Some European and North American 
works appear in their entirety, but often very significant 
books are represented only by brief summaries. A lack 
of orientation in the selection of foreign works is 
apparent. 

Mexico's books today go to market in all the Spanish- 
speaking centers, and increased teaching of Spanish in 
the United States makes the northern neighbor another 
attractive area for expansion. But the failure to prepare 
books especially for the needs of North American school 
and college students has left that field exclusively to 
U. S. publishers. 


VIDA 
de ERCILLA 
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José Toripio MEDINA 


Jackets from books printed 
by two of Mexico's outstanding 
publishers 
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Mexican publishers frequently meet with tremendous 
difficulties. Possibilities for wider distribution are limited 
not only by unpredictable costs of production—tresulting 
from fluctuation of the peso—but even more by inade- 
quate transportation facilities. Rapid means of shipment 

by air—are too costly. The sea routes are not so much 
slow as haphazard—there is no telling when one will hit 
a ship’s sailing date. 

Still, the publishing houses established in Mexico by 
Mexicans and Spaniards have contributed enormously to 
the development of the government's cultural program. 
They spread the classics and make new authors known. 
Finally, working with both common sense and idealism, 
they have been responsible for much of the modern cri- 
terion displayed in the nation’s thinking and feeling. 


COLONIAL ART IN PERU 


HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS, as well as remark- 
able native cultural development, made Mexico and Peru 
the most important centers of art in the Spanish colonies. 
Spanish architecture, sculpture, and painting imposed 
themselves increasingly on the indigenous forms, flexibly 
adapting principles to local needs and interweaving their 
best qualities with those of the region. While styles were 
adapted to environmental conditions, they assimilated the 
fantasy and rich ornamentation of the local craftsmen. 
The study of this colonial art is becoming ever more 
important, and the seemingly inexhaustible examples of 
Mexico and Peru provide guides which can be applied to 
other regions. Harold E. Wethey’s Colonial Architecture 
and Sculpture in Peru will serve such a function. 

This is a systematic, specialized book, not easy to read, 
but very valuable. Professor Wethey, of the University 
of Michigan’s Art Department, spent several years in 
direct study of the subject on the spot. With vision and 
scholarly precision, he proceeds to analyze each work 
discussed, placing it in its historical setting. Having 
personally traveled through Spain seeking out the sources 
of colonial art currents, he can cite the Peninsular 
forerunners. 

An introduction deals with the evolution of Peru’s 
colonial art, summarizing the features of the various 
architectural styles. Then the book takes up the works 
chronologically and by geographic zones, beginning with 
the sixteenth-century buildings in Ayacucho and the Lake 
Titicaca region. The rest of the story concerns seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century work, starting out with a 
special chapter on Cuzco. Lima and its environs get 
another separate chapter. There is a thorough and care- 
ful analysis of the Lima buildings as units and of their 
important details, such as sacristies, chapter houses, 
portals, and cloisters. Other chapters go on to the cen- 
tral zone of the country: Ayacucho, Huancavelica, and 
various Andean churches; and to the North: Trujillo, 
Guadalupe, Saha, Chiclayo, and in greater detail, the 
artistic wealth of Cajamarca, once the capital of 
the Incas. 

Two chapters are devoted to the style known as 
“mestizo,” best represented in southern Peru. The descrip- 
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Altar in La Compania church, considered Cuzco’s most artistic, 
from Harold Wethey's book on Peruvian colonial art 


of Lake Titicaca reveal that marvelous style that com- 
bined the strength of two powerful cultures in a single 
plastic expression. Here we find the famous Church of 
Santiago at Pomata, a masterpiece of mestizo style. Notes 
on works in neighboring Bolivia, executed around the 
same time and with the same qualities, are included in 
this part. In Juli, the author finds rich material for study 
in the Churches of San Juan, Santa Cruz, and San Pedro 
Martir. He goes on to religious buildings in Lampa, 
Ayaviri, Asillo, Vilque, and Juliaca, in Puno Province. 

Sculpture receives a somewhat shorter but equally care- 
tions of the churches of Arequipa and the Peruvian side 


Cloister in La Compania church at Arequipa: illustration 
from Wethey's book 
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ful treatment in the second part of the book. In this 
material it is difficult to draw the line between what is 
sculpture and what is architecture. The descriptions of 
choir stalls, pulpits, and altars are presented in the same 
way as those of the buildings, with their historical and 
geographic backgrounds. A final short section deals with 
separate statues, which were not so numerous in Peru 
as in Mexico, Guatemala, or Ecuador. Professor Wethey 
gives some fine examples, which follow the important line 
of Spanish imagery, especially influenced by the great 
seventeenth-century Spanish master Martinez Montaiiés. 
The book also includes a description of Lima’s monu- 
ments, a select bibliography, notes, and a useful index. 
There follows a fine selection of 367 illustrations, made 
up of floor plans and excellent photographs, many of 
them by the author and reproduced here for the first 
time.—José Gomez Sicre 
COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE IN Peru, by 
Harold E. Wethey. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1949, 330 p. plus ill. $12.50 


PROFILE OF AN EMPIRE 


To say THAT BRAZIL is a land of contrasts may be trite; 
furthermore. it has been said of every country in the 
Americas. But there is no getting away from the fact 
that visitors to Brazil as well as students of its history are 
stunned by its contradictions. They find a country that 
has never manufactured a bicycle or an electric fan but 
for years has built locomotives and airplane engines; a 
country where many people often cannot go a mile from 
their homes because no path cuts through the forest and 
no barge crosses the river, but which owns one of the 
widest and most efficient airway nets on earth; a country 
which under the Republic has lived at times in a climate 
of ruthless dictatorship, but which under constitutional 
monarchs enjoyed the most liberal and progressive 
regime in the world of those days. 

The memory of the Empire and love for the old sov- 
ereigns are still very much alive in the minds and hearts 
of the Brazilian people, and this love is clearly reflected 
in Sérgio Corréa da Costa’s new book Every Inch a 
King. (One chapter appeared in the July 1949 AMEricas 
under the title “New World Emperor.”) But while 
many shrines have been built to the memory of Pedro IIT 
—that highly cultured and unappealingly bewhiskered 
old gentleman in a black frock coat and white linen trous- 
ers who was Brazil’s second and last Emperor—Pedro I, 
Brazil’s first Emperor, is known to many only for his 
numerous and often scandalous adventures. Corréa da 
Costa makes a magnificent and successful effort to throw 
new light upon the handsome Pedro I and his father 
Dom Joao VI. 

No one has stressed better than this young Brazilian 
writer and diplomat the debt of gratitude Brazil owes 
the two Braganzas, who lifted “a country that was being 
asphyxiated by ancient laws and charters” from the 
obscurantism into which the Portuguese Crown’s greedy 
and narrow colonial policies had plunged it. 

The father landed in Brazil a “flabby, apathetic, spine- 


less individual” with an unruly passion for roast chicken, 
there to “recover that vitality . . . lost while fettered by 
the contingencies of European politics” and later was to 
return “to the Old World, humanized, liberalized, aware 
of the essential rights of man.” 

It is Pedro, however, rather than his father to whom 
the book is dedicated, and who rightly comes out “every 
inch a king,” a good many inches more so than the obese 
Dom Joao. There are undoubtedly majesty and grandeur 
in the portrait Corréa da Costa paints of Pedro. Even his 
shortcomings appear largely compensated for by his 
good qualities: his quick temper and impulsiveness by 
his love for his fellow man, no matter how humble; his 
intemperance by his artistic talents; his “amours”—par- 
ticularly his infatuation for Domitila, the Marquise of 
Santos—by his devotion to his family and children. 

Above all, Dom Pedro’s liberalism stands out through 
the entire book as an everlasting monument to that Bra- 
zilian Empire of whose fall a President of Colombia 
could say: “They have destroyed the only real Republic 
in the Americas!” 

The shower of names and details that the author pours 
into his book may sometimes be a little confusing to 
those readers who are not intimately acquainted with 
Brazil’s history. But the book is never boring. On 
practically every page a new adventure, a new woman— 
empress or modiste—adds spice to the intrigues of that 
caricature of Versailles, with its wholesale distribution of 
titles and orders, which was the court of Rio de Janeiro. 
Corréa da Costa describes it with affectionate irony, per- 
haps even a little nostalgia. 

On the more scholarly side, Every Inch a King con- 
tains many little-known and sometimes completely un- 
known episodes in the life of the first Brazilian Emperor 

such as his friendship with Rossini and the offer made 
to him of the thrones of Spain and Greece. Furthermore, 
the book must not be regarded exclusively as the por- 
trait of an Emperor. It is to a certain extent a bird’s- 
eye view—that is, a Brazilian bird’s—of the world of 
Napoleon and the Holy Alliance; and Dom Pedro’s defi- 
ance of Metternich and the search for a suitable Bra- 
zilian Empress carry the reader through most of: the 
European continent. 

Samuel Putnam’s translation falls short of his cele- 
brated versions of The Masters and the Slaves and Don 
Quixote. For instance, I doubt very much that the Mar- 
quis of Rezende ever referred to the future Empress 
Amelia as having “an airy body such as . . . the Queen 
of Sheba,” an adjective most inappropriate to either of 
the ladies in question. What Ambassador Rezende prob- 
ably reported to his Emperor was that Princess Amelia 
Napoleon of Leuchtenberg had “um corpo airoso,” which 
describes qualities much more solid than air and, | am 
sure, much more to Dom Pedro’s liking.—Federico del 
Villar 
Every Incn A Kine: A Biography of Dom Pedro I, 
First Emperor of Brazil, by Sérgio Corréa da Costa. 
Translated from the Portuguese by Samuel Putnam. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1950. 230 p. $3.00 
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MAP ISSUES 


MAPS AREN’T BORN, they're made, and as a rule it is 
laborious, routine work. But it is not entirely without 
adventure. 

There is the story of the priest who lived among 
Ecuador’s head-hunting Jivaro Indians. He showed up 
at the American Geographical Society's New York office, 
took two maps of the region, which the Society had been 
unable to fit into bordering terrain, and disappeared. Six 
months later a fine map arrived from Ecuador. The priest 
had personally surveyed the unknown jungle and made 
the map. 

Because maps are also decorative, several Latin Ameri- 
can countries have used them on interesting and colorful 
commemorative stamps. 

Argentina honors the map-makers with a dark green 
air mail and a dark brown regular mail stamp issued for 
the Fourth Pan American Cartographic Meeting in Buenos 
Aires in 1948. A purple five-centavo issue commemorates 
the first mail run to Argentina’s Far South: southern 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. There is also a twenty- 
centavo duplicate design in red. A series of four stamps 
with a five-centavo tax was printed in January 1944 for 
the benefit of earthquake victims in devastated San Juan 
Province, shown on a map of Argentina. 

A handsome air-mail stamp was issued in 1940 by El 
Salvador to celebrate the Pan American Union’s Golden 
Anniversary. There are two varieties, one a brown and 
blue thirty-centavo stamp, the other a red and gray 
eighty-centavo version, both slowing a globe map. 

Guatemala emphasizes its geogiaphical position in Cen- 
tral America with a map of the country in red on a light 
blue and white five-centavo air-mail stamp. 

A Panamanian fifty-centavo air-mail issue clearly traces 
the Canal and the Boyd-Roosevelt Trans-Isthmian High- 
way, opened in 1942. The shortest trans-continental high- 
way in the world, it is only a little over fifty miles long. 
Seven denominations of a Panamanian map design 
originally released in 1930, were overprinted in 1947 to 
make lesser denominations. This step was taken as an 
economy measure when postal rates were changed. 

Purple, yellow, green, and blue make a gay Dominican 
Republic air-mail issue commemorating the postal and 
telegraphic service’s eighth year (1934-41). Another 
bright Dominican air-mail stamp shows air routes from 
Miami, Kingston, and San Juan to Ciudad Trujillo, which 
is becoming a popular Caribbean tourist stop. The 
stamp’s two ten-centavo versions have red and brown 
borders, and the thirteen-centavo issue, a blue border. 
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BOOTSTRAP ECONOMY (Continued from page 8) 


electrolytic copper refinery, with an annual capacity of 
fifteen to twenty thousand tons of refined copper. Also 
under way is an electrolytic zinc refinery, planned and 
financed by the Corporation, which within two years 
should produce 2,000 tons of metallic zinc and, as a by- 
product, some 3,600 tons of sulphuric acid. 

Along with these large-scale projects some smaller jobs 
have been launched, among them a lead foundry, two 
plants for concentrating copper ore, with daily capacities 
respectively of two hundred and four hundred tons of 
ore, and a cyaniding plant for gold ore, which to date has 
produced 1,400 kilograms of metallic gold. 

The total investment in mining activities runs to 213,- 
000,000 pesos. So far, 103,000,000 of this has been 
repaid, leaving a net investment of 110,000,000 pesos. 
Since a large part of the funds went into works that are 
still under construction, the return on those in operation 
is thus extremely high. 

The agriculture program began with the so-called 
“Immediate Action Plans,” more or less experimental, 
on two-year schedules, up to 1946. Investments were 
mainly devoted to the development of fruit-growing in 
the northern and central zones, introduction of breeding 
stock of pedigreed milk and beef cattle, encouragement 
of industrial crops—flax, hemp, and particularly oil-bear- 
ing plants—increasing tree stands, and establishing a 
liberal credit policy for the improvement of agriculture 
in general. 

Initial success in these directions led to an expanded 
agricultural program, begun in 1946 and now well under 
way, with the dual aims of progressive mechanization and 
development of mechanical irrigation. Agricultural 
machinery has been imported and distributed, after care- 
ful study to determine the best types of equipment for the 
various zones, types of farm, soil characteristics, and 
crops. Up to 1949, 3,275 tractors and 1,348 harvesters 
had been brought in, with the necessary plowing and 


Blower extracts molten glass from furnace in 
Yungay glass factory 


cultivating implements. This machinery represented a 
449,047,439 peso investment and benefited more than 
five thousand farmers. Figuring 370 acres per tractor, 
an immediate result of the mechanization plan thus has 
been tractor equipment capable of cultivating around 
1,200.000 acres. 

In 1946 a “Mechanized Agriculiural Team Service” was 
started, with an initial capital of fifty million pesos for 
importing new machinery. Its principal functions are to 
make the new mechanical equipment available for use 
wherever it is needed, to introduce new types to help 
diversify cultivation systems, and to train technical per- 
sonnel in the operation and maintenance of the machinery. 
This service finances itself from fees charged the farmers 
it serves, which cover the costs of administration and 
maintenance on a strictly business basis. 

The Corporation has gone into mechanical irrigation 
on a large scale, taking advantage of both surface and 
subterranean waters. Surface streams are used, through 
mechanical equipment, in regions where gravity irriga- 
tion is economically unfeasible, and underground waters 
are brought to the surface and put to work in the fields. 
In either case, cheap electric energy is provided by the 
Corporation’s electrical affiliate, with electric power 
abundant in spring and winter when irrigation is needed. 
This program is carried out through loans to the owners 
of the land to be irrigated. The debt thus incurred can 
be met by the beneficiaries through the increased produc- 
tion on the irrigated land. Underground waters are 
captured with the Corporation’s own equipment, including 
pumps and motors especially imported for the purpose, 
and the new irrigation systems are left in full operating 
condition. Through loans amounting to 25,697,330 
pesos, some fifty thousand new acres have been irrigated, 
and the water system has been improved on another 
180,000. 

Finally, experimental plantings of sugar beets have 
been made in various areas, in the hope of establishing a 
beet sugar industry, and the cattle program has been 


Rolling farm country of southern Chile surrounds snow- 
capped Osorno Volcano seen in background 
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Chile is building up use of hydroelectric power: “Sauzal” 
powerhouse on the Cachapoal River 


Needed bridges will make transportation easier: ferrying 
ox-team across river near Pucén, southern Chile 


Below: Electromat factory in Santiago, 
Chilean capital 


tackled on the three fronts of forage, animal health, and 
increased production of both milk and meat. 

On the industrial side. Corporation activities first 
aimed at expanding existing factories and creating new 
industrial plants for products which formerly were 
imported at high prices or in quantities insufficient to 
meet the demand. Investments were directed toward 
increasing production in iron, metallurgical, chemical, 
textile, food, manufactured copper, electrical, cement, tire, 
wood, and other industries. Later plans called for develop- 
ment of vital heavy industry, using the country’s own 
raw materials. 

The iron and steel industry was considered basic in this 
new program. It was approached in two directions: one, 
by enlarging and modernizing the Corral plant to increase 
production, improve machinery, and reduce costs; the 
other, by creating a new siderurgical plant with sufficient 
capacity to meet national needs and compete in 
foreign markets. 


The first project has already been successfully carried 
out. The Compania Electro-Sideriirgica e Industrial de 
Valdivia was given an initial capitalization of forty-eight 
million pesos and its financing was completed with 
autHorization of loans up to thirty-seven million pesos. 
With normal stable production, it is estimated that this 
company can save the national economy around four 
million dollars a year. 


With the aid of the U.S. Export-Import Bank, the 
second phase is being carried out now through the estab- 
lishment of a great iron and steel center in the province 
of Concepcién. A corporation was created, with capital 
subscribed by the Development Corporation, other State 
agencies, and private sources, to produce pig iron and 
rolled steel from Chilean ores. Construction began on 
the San Vicente Steel Plant, better known as Huachipato, 
in 1947, and two years later it went into partial produc- 
tion. Full operation is scheduled for the end of this year. 
Plans called for an original capacity of 203,000 tons of 
blast-furnace pig iron a year, with the plant so designed 
that it can easily be expanded to three times this capacity. 
It will use 350,000 tons a year of iron ore from the El 
Tofo mines in Coquimbo, and the El Tofo and Romeral 
mines alone assure adequate ore for at least thirty years’ 
operation. To start with, 327,000 tons of Chilean coal 
will be needed annually for coke, with 91.000 tons of 
limy rock from Guarello Island as a flux. 

It-is interesting to note that the annual Chilean con- 
sumption of iron, steel, and by-products that can be pro- 
vided by this plant represents some thirty-five million 
dollars’ worth. National production of these important 
materials will mean a saving of fourteen million dollars 
in foreign exchange. The effects are already being felt. 

A parallel electrification plan started in 1943 to pro- 
vide electricity throughout the country and help stimulate 
industry. First, it will develop seven separate regional 
generating and transmission systems, determined by 
geographical considerations and availability of water 
power. By 1960, it will be possible to undertake inter- 
connection of the regional systems, to facilitate transmis- 
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sion of excess energy from one zone to another. A final 
third stage will call for a unified command to operate the 
whole network on the most efficient and economical basis. 

For the greatest flexibility and best commercial appli- 
cation of the complex hydroelectric development work, 
the autonomous ENDESA corporation was created, with 
a present capital of a billion pesos. So far ENDESA 
investments amount to around a billion and a half pesos 
—90 per cent of this from Corporation subscriptions. 
Some 256,000,000 pesos have gone for purchases abroad, 


To take advantage of Chile’s enormous hydroelectric 
resources, estimated at over twelve million horsepower 
in the areas already studied, six great generating centers 
have been planned with a total capacity of 8,200,000 hp. 
The first was inaugurated at Pilmaiquén in 1944, with a 
capacity that will reach 24,000 kw., to serve the area 
between Valdivia and Puerto Montt in the South. Two 
others are already in operation: “Abanico” opened in 
1947 with total capacity of 129,000 kw., near Concep- 
cién, where all the industries connected with the 
Huachipato enterprise will be located; and “Sauzal,” a 
76,200 kw. plant in the central zone. “Los Molles” in 
the North will open as a 16,000 kw. plant this year. 
Later additions will be “Cipreses,” near Talca, with 108,- 
000 kw., and “Calafquén,” near Osorno, with 73,600. 

Despite the visible evidence of petroleum deposits in 
Chile, commercial exploitation was never undertaken 
until 1941, when extensive exploration was begun by the 
Development Corporation. Nearly one hundred million 
pesos were invested in soundings and geological and 
geophysical studies. By 1949 twenty wells had been 
drilled, averaging three hundred meters apart. Twelve 
proved to be gushers, five yielded natural gas, and three 
were dry. These positive results proved the existence of 
commercially important quantities of petroleum in Tierra 
del Fuego, and the high quality of the product induced 
the Corporation to plot a broad plan of development of 
the whole industry, covering not only prospecting and 
production of crude oil but also refining and transporta- 
tion of finished products to consuming centers. 

Studies are being carried out, the explored fields are 
already in production—aiming at a 13,000-barrel daily 
capacity—and construction has begun on a 43-mile pipe- 
line to storage tanks and docks. A refinery is being built 
near Valparaiso. Last year saw the first export to 
Uruguay of Chilean petroleum. 

Aside from these large basic undertakings, the Cor- 
poration has offered its assistance in a great variety of 
fields, including such industries as fishing, lumber, meat- 
packing, transportation, tourism, marketing, importing 
and exporting. It has also made financial, economic, and 
technical studies, publishing works on national income 
and other subjects. 

On several occasions, particularly in connection with 
large-scale projects, the Corporation has made use of 
foreign credits, drawing on direct loans, guaranteed by 
the Chilean Government, from the Export-Import Bank 
in Washington. The Corporation was the recipient of 
the first development loans granted by the International 


Chile is striving to develop heavy industry: pig 
casting machine at Huachipato steel mill 


Huachipato: looking at coke oven battery from the boiler house; 
note coke screening equipment in center foreground 


payer 


Building interior at Huachipato 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development in Latin 
America. A loan of $13,500,000 U.S. went toward the 
work of the electrification plan, and $2,500,000 was 
granted for importing agricultural machinery. The Cor- 
poration’s high credit rating abroad is due to its careful, 
detailed planning of all its projects, the country’s sol- 
vency, and regular attention to debt service. 

So this organization boldly faces Chile’s future, lifting 
the industrial level to win greater economic independence 
and better use of natural resources. In its ten brief years, 
the Corporation has amassed a record of concrete achieve- 
ments that has brought it international prestige. Similar 
agencies in other countries—Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala—have used it as a model. And in Chile the 
Corporation’s work has just begun. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA’S NEW SKYLINE 
(Continued from page 31) 


survey, three-fourths of the 4,500 houses in a single 
slum area were deteriorated beyond hope of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Against this nightmarish background, Panama’s attack 
on congested areas is producing outstanding results. A 
1,500-unit garden city called Vista Hermosa, for example. 
has sprung up three miles from the capital to house six 
thousand people on land that until recently was jungle. 
(During a previous trip I made in 1946, surveyors killed 
a ten-foot boa constrictor on what is now the main 
street. ) 

The Vista Hermosa project applied the latest planning 
and design techniques. Built by the government housing 
agency, the Banco de Urbanizacion, it is designed for low- 
income families. Applicants for the new homes must be 
nationals of the country, must live in substandard hous- 
ing in Panama City, must fall within the income limits. 
and must furnish character references. For every dwell- 
ing built there are usually about ten eligible applicants, 
so distribution is made through a lottery. 

The Banco has also carried out an energetic slum- 
clearance program, building many large, low-cost apart- 
ments in the center of the city to replace the old tene- 
ments. Panama has several top-ranking U. S.- and 
European-trained architects who are bringing up a new 
and progressive generation of architects at the University. 
In fact, some of the best contemporary architecture is 
found in Panama City’s new office buildings, stores, and 
apartments for middle-class families. And the country is 
a step ahead of others in Central America, having already 
established a well-integrated housing agency and provided 
sufficient working resources. 

But Central America as a whole has a long way to go 
before enough people have decent dwellings and the 
proper man-made physical environment for healthy liv- 
ing. The obstacles are tremendous. 

Rural-urban migration, for example, has produced 
phenomenal growth of the capitals and a pattern of con- 
centration in all the cities with resulting traffic bottle- 
necks. A heavy stream of buses, trucks, automobiles, 
bicycles, motorcycles, pushcarts, oxcarts, and innumer- 
able pedestrians jams the narrow streets, and the right 
of way usually goes to the most determined driver. Auto- 
mobile traffic in Guatemala City, San Salvador, San José, 
and Panama City has just about doubled during the last 
five years. Some cities are vigorously pushing traffic- 
control measures. San Salvador, for example, strictly 
enforces prohibition of horn-blowing, and has installed an 
overhead traffic light system. In San José, Boy Scouts 
help enforce traflic regulations. Public education cam- 
paigns are now under way in most of these Republics. 

As in all countries of the world, housing represents 
the major problem in Central America. Slums may 
differ in type from city to city, but they have overcrowd- 
ing, structural deterioration, and lack of sanitation in 
common. In Guatemala, for example, one-story make- 
shift shacks are conveniently hidden in ravines, while 
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in Panama slum tenements are centrally located and not 
easily missed. Their outward appearance is not bad as 
a result of a law requiring owners to repaint buildings 
every two years. Paint, however, is about the only struc- 
tural material that holds these dilapidated firetraps 
together. 

Despite Central America’s changing skylines, there is 
still a noticeable lack of planning in the building pro- 
grams under way. Economic, social, and engineering 
phases of housing must be coordinated, and continuity 
of effort established. At the moment, there is an almost 
complete lack of city-planning procedures now consid- 
ered standard in the United States and Europe: zoning, 
subdivision regulations, master-planning, and capital 
budgeting. Moreover, much of the new building inclines 
to be too lavish in relation to the general standard of 
living. Elaborate public buildings make a big splash on 
the landscape, but more modest projects could reach a 
greater number of people. Although there is a dearth 
of cheap, locally-manufactured building materials like 
cement, the cost of housing for low-income families 
should be reduced. Again, small-scale operations are the 
rule rather than the exception; to build houses by the 
score instead of by the hundreds reduces efficiency. Not 
enough of the present building is planned to replace over- 
crowded, insanitary, and unhealthy tenements. And much 
of the new private construction consists of expensive 
single-family homes in the suburbs or high-rent apart- 
ment houses in town. As a result, the rate of construc- 
tion is inadequate to meet the demand. 

During my trip I tried to encourage building of low- 
cost apartments for rent rather than houses for sale. 
This not only reduces the cost per unit, but makes super- 
vision of maintenance possible. For many low-income 
families are not ready to own homes; residents of hous- 
ing projects must be educated to their use. 

In lending a hand to these countries, I also learned 
a lot. In Costa Rica, for example, I came across a fas- 
cinating housing experiment tied up with the penal sys- 
tem. To cut the cost of homes for families of limited 
resources, Sr. Ricardo Borbén, the young head of Costa 
Rica’s housing agency, and Sr. Gaston Bartorelli, its 
chief engineer, dreamed up the idea of prisoners build- 
ing prefabricated houses in eighteen separate sections. 
A workshop with machine tools was set up in one wing 
of the prison under the housing agency’s watchful eye 
and now San José’s penitentiary is turning out wooden 
prefabs at the rate of two a day. Besides helping to solve 
the housing problem, the program has vast social impli- 
cations. Prisoners—who work on it voluntarily—get one 
day off their sentences for every five days’ work on the 
project. They earn pocket money for themselves, share 
their wages with their families, and use the rest to 
improve the prison kitchen fare. After their release, the 
Housing Department offers them regular jobs. 

It’s a pity that the average tourist is so busy delving 
into the past that he misses much of this new building. 
For it is significant in reflecting a changing society, and 
in its own way is as dramatic as any ancient monument. 
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YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on Page 47 


1. Scientist at Butantan Institute, Sao 
Paulo, exposes viper’s deadly fangs, source of 
venom for snake-bite serum. In what country 
would you find this Institute, which also 
develops serum from spiders and toads? 


2. Panama hats spread in the sun at 

Manta, in the main producing country— 
Peru, Guatemala, Panama, or Ecuador? 


3. Two thirds of Puerto Rico’s dense popu- 
lation (545 persons per square mile) is made 
up of country dwellers like this. Are they 
popularly known as rotos, jibaros or braceros? 

= 

4. Statue of Uruguay’s picturesque gaucho 
soldier-statesman, hero of independence, in 
the Plaza Independencia in Montevideo. 
Would you say his name is “Tiradentes,” 
José Artigas, or Bartolomé Mitre? 


5. Citadel built near Cap-Haitien by the 
Negro emperor who ruled the northern half 
of Haiti after the slave revolution drove out 
the French. Was he Henri Cristophe, Jean 
Cristophe, or Jean Jacques Dessalines? 


6. Many new resort hotels are going up 
on the cliffs at Mexico’s most famous Pacific 
Coast resort, indicated on the map. Is it 
Tampico, Veracruz, Mazatlan, or Acapulvo? 


' 7. Men of Villavicencio playing tejo, a 
game similar to horseshoes. Man at left 
throws a tejo or metal disk, trying to set off 
a harmless explosive stuck in the ground 
several yards away. Are the players Colom- 
bians, Panamanians, or Cubans? 
8. Six- to fifteen-foot-long abaca fiber. 
made from a species of banana plant im- 
ported to tropical America from the Phil- 
ippines. It is known in the trade as 


9. Lake Ilopango, popular recreation 
area for residents of El Salvador’s capital, 
——_——. Fill in the blank with the 


name. 
= 

10. Well-trained federal policeman directs 
traffic at intersection in Chilean capital, San- 
tiago. Does he belong to the Guardia Na- 
cional, the Carabineros, or the Policia? 
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MAN VERSUS THE LAND 
(Continued from page 27) 


Encyclopedic Library), a collection of small volumes, 
none exceeding a hundred pages, to sell for the equiva- 
lent of less than ten cents U. S. Editions of twenty-five 
to seventy-five thousand copies quickly sold out. 

To do justice to its title, the series must include a 
wide variety of works, but it has already published four 
on conservation problems, as well as others bearing 
indirectly on the subject. First came William Vogt’s 
El Hombre y la Tierra (Man and the Land); then two 
booklets by the present author, Los Recursos Naturales de 
México (Mexico's Natural Resources) and La Proteccion 
a la Naturaleza (Protection of Nature); and finally, El 
Bosque y la Conservacion del Suelo (The Forest and Soil 
Conservation) by Wagner and Lenz. 

Thus we see that while destruction of our property 
through centuries of careless exploitation has created a 
vital and pressing problem, our country has begun to 
realize the magnitude of the task before it. Most of the 
remedies are too recent for us to judge their results. The 
future will depend on the degree of energy and good 
sense with which the policy is directed and on_ the 
material means available for carrying it out. 

Mexico, along with many other countries, is now con- 
fronted with a historical crisis: either it will save what 
remains of its resources and develop them for the public 
good, or it will let them go on being destroyed. To con- 
tinue the criminal abuse of the past would obviously be 
suicide. 


Mexico hopes to educate its people to save their land while 
growing corn, their basic food crop 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,’ Radio Station WQXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 


1. COPITAS DE MEZCAL Mexican Cancion Ranchera. 

LA BARCA DE ORO Mexican Cancion. Victor 70-7244 
Here are two very typical songs from our nearest neighbor, beau- 
tifully performed by the famous Trio Calaveras. The cancién is 
a sad, slow song of farewell, nostalgic and tender. The ranchera 
is more characteristic of the vital and jocose spirit for which 
this outstanding trio is so well known. 

2. VENEZUELA HABLA CANTANDO Venezuelan Estilo 
Lianero. 

EL JOROPO NACIONAL Venezuelan Joropo. Victor 23-1422 
Maria Teresa Acosta, Venezuela’s top woman singer, emerges in 
the beautiful llanero song as a rich-voiced and glamorous person- 
ality. In this lyrical and remarkably appealing number, rhapsodic 


passages alternate with electrifying rapid-fire tempo. Senorita 


Acosta renders the joropo in the brisk, hearty style usually asso- 
ciated with Venezuela’s vigorous national dance. This is an 
excellent selection with authentic flavor, a first-class orchestra, 
and a versatile, charming singer. 
3. SAN LAZARO (BABALU ALLE) Cuban Negro Cult Songs. 
MADRE DE CARIDAD (ILLA OCHUN) Victor 23-1222 
Here is a disc for fans of the primitive: two chants that represent 
a blend of the African Chango cult and Catholic Christianity. The 
subtitles are African counterparts of the Spanish. Both sides 
present a shrill woman’s solo, rising like the voice of a high 
priestess above a surprisingly harmonious chorus. The accompani- 
ment is drums alone, supplying an appropriately hypnotic back- 
ground. These selections are interesting departures from the 
flood of more sophisticated so-called Afro-Cuban popular music. 
4. EL BAILE DEL COSTILLAR Ecuadorean Pasacalle. 
APAMUY SENORA Ecuadorean Sanjuanito. Victor 83976 


Andean countries produce some of the most unique rustic music 
in the world. Although one might instinctively classify these 
songs and dances as “primitive,” they are performed with a fin- 
ished delicacy and skill that should make them a highly prized 
item in your collection. The pasacalle resembles a Spanish 
paso doble, the brisk march tempo frequently used for Ecuadorean 
fiesta parades. Far more ingratiating is the delicate sanjuanito, 
sung charmingly by Las Hermanas Mendoza Sangurima. For 
those who are fond of the unusual and appreciate early American 
culture. 

5. CANTA PAJARITO Puerto Rican Bolero. 

NADA SE Puerto Rican Guaracha. Seeco 803 
Rafael Hernandez, best-known Puerto Rican popular composer, 
has made a delightful bolero, very well performed by Johnny 
Lopez, in Canta Pajarito. Solo alternating with trio, the whole 
selection is gracious and pleasing. The guaracha, written by the 
singer himself, is undistinguished. 

6. INCERTIDUMBRE Mexican Cancion Bolero. 

LEJOS DE TI Mexican Cancion Bolero. Decca 21065 
Elvira Rios is the uncontested queen of the slow, sensuous, sophis- 
ticated bolero. Her singing has a tropic languor and depth of 
tone that give her performance terrific romantic appeal to most 
listeners, even though some will find her sentimentality too heavy, 
and get restless at her lagging tempo. These are not danceable 
boleros; they are best for day-dreaming. Incertidumbre is a top 
hit of other years that you will go back to often. 


7. BELEN Cuban Cancion de Cuna. 

UN POQUITO DE TU AMOR Cuban Bolero. SMC 2513 
Carlos Ramirez, featured on both sides of this record, is a Colom- 
bian with an excellent voice. After some years in opera, he 
brought his vigorous, full-bodied singing to the field 6f night-club 
entertainment. The lullaby Belén is the more distinctive of the 
two. Telling of the romance of an Afro-Cuban slave girl, it is 
charming and effective. The bolero is a hit in Latin America. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


As one of Chile’s best known statesmen and journalists, CarLos 
DAvita writes with authority ‘about “What Makes a Chilean?” 
He was born in Los Angeles, Chile, and graduated from the 
University of Chile at Santiago. In the United States he studied 
at Columbia University and the University of Southern California, 
receiving his LL.D. with honors. He has been provisional presi- 
dent of his country, and has served both on the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council and on UNRRA’s Council. Dr. 
Davila continues, as in the past, to write extensively for Latin 
American publications and to lecture on Latin American affairs. 
He manages his own news service, Editor's Press, in New York. 
On March 11 he married a Boston widow, Mrs. Frances Adams 
Moore, and they plan a six-month wedding trip to Europe. 


Juan GuzMAn Crucuaca, who writes 
of a “Journey to Patagonia” in this 
issue, is a counselor of the Chilean 
Embassy in Washington. A _ distin- 
guished poet, he has published some 
ten volumes of poetry, among them 
Junto al Brasero (By the Fireside), 
Maleficio de la Luna (The Moon's 
Witchcraft), La Fiesta del Corazon 
(Fiesta of the Heart), and Cancion 
(Song), which is his latest volume, 
brought out in 1942. For Aventura 
(Adventure) he won the Santiago Municipal Poetry Prize. He 
has, in addition, published an anthology of poems by other 
poets. As Chilean consul, Mr. Guzman has lived in many cities 
of Mexico, Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia. He was 
Chargé d’Affaires in El Salvador and Venezuela, and has been 
stationed in San Francisco, California, and Hongkong, China. 
He was formerly Chief of the Information Section of Chile's 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Currently, he is working on a book 
about southern Chile. 


Conservation and protozoology are the 
two special interests of Enrique 
Bevtran, author of “Man Versus the 
Land.” Professor of natural resources 
conservation at the Escuela Normal 
Superior in Mexico City, he has pub- 
lished two short books on the subject: 
Los Recursos Naturales de México 
(The Natural Resources of Mexico) 
and La Proteccién a la Naturaleza 
(The Protection of Nature). Last 
year he won the Pan American Con- 
servation Award presented by the OAS, and the Special Award 
of Merit from the American Association for Conservation Educa- 
tion and Publicity. Dr. Beltran also heads the protozoology labora- 
tory of the Institute of Health and Tropical Diseases. He is 
author of about a dozen books on biological matters and of more 
than 200 specialized articles. He is permanent secretary of the 
Mexican Society of Natural History and editor of its magazine. 


The Pan American Union's housing 
expert, Anatote A, Sotow, is the 
author of “Central America’s New 
Skyline.” He left his native Switzer- 
land to study architecture and city 
planning in Paris and London. In 
1939 he came to the United States 
where he is now a citizen—as a 
research assistant at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology's School of 
Architecture. He has since worked as 
research associate in housing with the 
American Public Health Association, and was consultant to the 
U. S. Army in Panama and to the National Housing Agency. 
Tony has helped El Salvador, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Israel 
map out housing programs, plan cities, or organize Government 


housing departments. He has written about a dozen publications 
on housing, two of which have been translated into Spanish, his 
fifth language. He reads, speaks, and writes fluent English, 
French, German, and Russian, and has made good use of them 
during extensive travels in Europe, the Near East, and Central 
America. 


J. A. Cova, who writes about Fran- 
cisco de Miranda in “Venezuelan 
Cavalier,” is one of Venezuela's fore- 
most historians. He is a member of 
the National Academies of History of 
Venezuela, Ecuador, and Cuba, and 
of the Historical Institute of Ameri- 
can Independence in Buenos Aires. 
Dr. Cova, who specializes in biogra- 
phy, has published some forty books, 
among them the lives of Bolivar, San 
Martin, Sucre, Simon Rodriguez, and 
Paez. Just out is his Miranda, el Venezolano del Fuego Sagrado 
(Miranda, Venezuelan of the Sacred Fire), which is being hailed 
by critics as the best documented of existing works on Miranda. 
As a professor Dr. Cova has taught in Venezuelan schools and has 
lectured in the universities of Buenos Aires, Lima, Montevideo, 
Quito, Panama, Cuba, and Mexico. He has written several vol- 
umes of criticism, and as a journalist contributes to almost all 
Venezuela's newspapers and magazines. He writes a daily column 
for the Caracas paper Ultimas Noticias, and is director of Edi- 
torial Cecilio Acosta, Caracas publishers; the Venezuelan Writers’ 
Library; and Editorial Venezuela, Buenos Aires publishers. 


SERGIO CARVALLO, a quiet young chileno who wrote “Bootstrap 
Economy,” is a staff member of the Pan American Union Coop- 
eratives Section. Before coming to the United States, he prac- 
ticed law in Santiago. At the same time he was alternate secre- 
tary of the Stock Exchange and assistant to two professors at 
the University of Chile. His thesis for his law degree was on 
problems of immigration into Chile, and he has since written 
on coal and iron as a basis for Chilean industrialization. On a 
scholarship from the National Committee on Argentine Culture, 
he studied economics in Buenos Aires. As a journalist he has 
contributed to the Santiago daily El Imparcial. 


Her article on the Children’s exposition in Uruguay was sent to 
us direct from Montevideo by Hazex O'Hara. She is the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs’ health education consultant, with head- 
quarters .in Rio. Now in Paraguay, she has also traveled in 
Guatemala, Mexico, Haiti, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and Ecuador. 
Besides turning out radio scripts, narrations for health education 
films, and several brochures, Miss O'Hara has contributed many 
articles to the Institute’s Health and Sanitation Division News- 
letter. 


In the book section, reviewers include Feperico pet VILLAR, who 
discusses Corréa da Costa’s biography of Dom Pedro |. After 
Mussolini's March on Rome forced him to flee his native Italy, 
he lived in Argentina and Brazil, studying their governments and 
cultures, and writing. More recently he has been correspondent 
for France-Presse in Washington, D. C. The head of the PAU 
Philosophy, Letters, and Sciences Division, Dr. Ermito Apret 
Gomez, writes on publishing in Mexico. Jose Gomez Sicre, who 
reviews Colonial Architecture and Sculpture in Peru, is PAL 
Visual Arts Specialist. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 45 


Brazil Acapulco 


Ecuador Colombians 
Jibaros Manila hemp 
José Artigas San Salvador 


Henri Cristophe Carabineros 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ART LOVERS 
SPANISH FAIRY TALES Dear Sir: 


I have read “Vienna Treasures.in America” in the February 


Dear Sir: issue and want to congratulate you on a splendid job. It is the 
Robert Owens’ article, “Bilingual from the Cradle,” in your best story I have read to date on the exhibition. 
February 1950 issue, interested me a great deal, for that is what Perry B. Cott . 
| am trying to do with our baby daughter. Will you please give Assistant Chief Curator 
me the publishers of the books mentioned in the article: National Gallery of Art 
Cenicienta (Cinderella), Los Tres Osos (The Three Bears), El * Washington, D. C. 
Gato con Botas (Puss-in-Boots), Blancanieves (Snow White) and Dear Sir: 
Pulgarcito (Tom Thumb). I am glad you included the photograph of the Chapel of the 
Mrs. Walter J. Unruh Arena in Padua in the article “Art Critic On A_ Holiday,” 
Sen Marino, Calif. [English edition, January 1950]. It is so difficult to find this 
Dear Sir: picture. Incidentally, the article presents an interesting juxtaposi- 
The article on page 30 of the March 1950 Spanish issue of tion between the art of the Old Masters and the works of Picasso 


Americas on bilingual reading is interesting to me. I would and Matisse. 


appreciate your telling me who publishes the Spanish juvenile 


books mentioned in the article. . . . 
Joseph A. Cohen GRAPHICS CREDITS 


Chicago, Il. (Listed from left to right, top to bottom) 
Inside Front Cover Courtesy Carlos Mérida 


2 Earl! Leaf, Rapho-Guillumette--PIX (2) 
We buy all the books for our children in Mexico. But there 8 C.LA.A.—Curphey y Jofré 
4 


are Spanish bookstores in most of our leading cities that import Three Lions (2)—-Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions 
or can secure any of the famous collections of fairy tales. Do Fobus, Mack Mar—V. Late 

De Palma, Black Star—-Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions 
There are some forty titles published in the Coleccién Mis 6 De Palma, Black Star 
Primeros Cuentos (Collection of My First Stories), to which El 7 
Gato con Botas, Blancanieves, and others belong. This collection 


Atenaida Fernandez 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Professor Owens answers our readers’ questions: 


Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions--Courtesy The Grace 
Log, W. R. Grace & Co.--Charles Perry Weimer 
8 Courtesy The Grace Log, W. R. Grace & Co. 


is published by Editorial Molino, Buenos Aires. The Highfield E. Dahlberg, Three Lions—Fenno Jacobs, Three 
Publishing Corporation, New York 18, N. Y., publishes a number Lions 
9,10,11 PIX 
of paper- and cloth-bound booklets for children of all ages. Sigmar 12 PIX—Elizabeth Colman, PIX—PIX 
of Buenos Aires is also another leading publisher of ABC books, 13. Schoenfeld Collection, Three Lions 
number books, books on birds, animals, etc. 14. Archivo del General Miranda—Courtesy H. L. Pratt 


5 Schoenfeld Collection, Three Lions 

Archivo de General Miranda (2) 

Cc. P. Weimer 

C. P. Weimer, Three Lions—-C. P. Weimer 
C. P. Weimer —Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions 
Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions (left) 


The complete list of such publishing houses is too long to give 
here, but these are among the best known throughout the Americas. 


Robert Owens 


STAMP TRADE Cc. P. Weimer, Three Lions—-Three Lions 
. 22,23 Courtesy Uruguayan Ministry of Public Instruction 
Dear Sir: H. Armstrong Roberts—Juan Guzman 
As an avid reader of Amenicas, | hope you will publish my 26,27 Courtesy Enrique Beltran 
desire to exchange stamps with philatelists all over the world. 28, 39, 98, Courtesy Auntole A. Sclow 
Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions— PIX 
This is with the understanding that for lots of fifty different Les. 
foreign stamps, I will exchange lots of fifty different Mexican W. R. Grace & Co. 
5 No. 1, b+ a m B. Larsen—Nos. 2 & 10, Sco 
stamps. ... Seeyers Rosskam, Courtesy Rico 
Alberto Ceja Office of Information—No. 4, Courtesy Moore- 


McCormack Lines—No. 7, E. E. Haynes 
Americas’ readers wishing to exchange stamps with Sr. Ceja Inside Back Cover Scott Seegers 


can write to him at 1, Oriente 210, Tehuacan, Puebla, México. Outside Back Cover Royer Coster, Rapho-Guillumette 


The Organization of American States is made up of 2] American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 

problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 

of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs--the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects. of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Opposite: Young Peruvian from Iquitos 


Back cover: Fishing boats at the Amazon River port of Manaus, Brazil 
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